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CLARION 
BURGLAR ALARMS 


Officially Recognised by the Commissioner of Police, 
New Scotland Yard, the Postmaster-General and all 
Insurance Offices 


Your 
steady 


watchman 
can be 


FIRE’S BEST FRIEND 
(and the burglar’s !) 


He's a good chap, making his out, are the answer That's why 
rounds regularly—BUT THAT'S famous firms rely on the Blick 
NOT WHAT YOU WANT. Watchman’'s System. With Blick 
Regular patrols nearly always mean you can see immediately, from the 
extended gaps—danger periods pattern of records, whether or not 
when fire or thieves can strike, and the Watchman is varying his route, 
remain undiscovered, perhaps for setting off at different times each 
hours night, hurrying through his rounds 

Irregular patrols, faithfully carried or doing the job faithfully and well. 


BEAT FIRE AND THEFT WITH BLICK 


Special features include the 8-day clock movement 
and record chart; unlimited check stations; instruc- 
tions for making patrols in the way recommended 
by Scotland Yard; a record book enabling you to 
see at a glance if 
your orders have 
been obeyed. 
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All Systems of Alarm 


A 


INCLUDING THE 


* GREIGER 999” 


AUTOMATIC POLICE CALL 
* a 
Estimates and Specifications without obligation 
g a 
Clarion Equipment Ltd. 


39 CARNABY STREET, W.1 


Tel.: GERrard 8861/2 


(DAY AND NIGHT) 


TheAdmiralty, 
Barclays Bank, 
1.C.l. and B.B.C 
all use Blick 
Write today for 
free 12 - page 
booklet. WATCHMAN'S 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD., 96/100 Aldersgate 
St., London, E.C.1 MONarch 6256 
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KLAXON 

INDUSTRIAL WARNING SIGNALS 

AND TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT 
Buxton certified Mine Signal Equipment. Audible 

signals for factories, railway yards, power stations, 

transport, etc. Heavy duty windscreen wipers, and 

Direction Indicator Flasher units. . 


KLAXON 
FRACTIONAL HORSE-POWER he ZL A xX & | _@ 
MOTORS : 


From 1/2000 to 1 horse-power. Synchronous. z 


Commutator. Asynchronous Induction. every fizese ? 
® 


GEARED UNITS 


Over 50 Standard Types. Output torques from 
zero to 2,500 Ibs. ins. Other types and performances 
designed for special requirements. 


KLAXON LTD., Manufacturing Electrical Engineers 
Established 1909 
49 Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. — Tel.: MAY fair 9020 


WORKS: BIRMINGHAM Tel.: Acocks Green 1654 
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It was 390 B.C. when 
the Gauls stormed the 

Capitol at Rome. 
Laying their plans with 

commendable craft, the 
Gauls tackled the most 
unexpected way of entry— 
the precipitous rear which 
the Romans confidently re- 
garded as impregnable. 
Silently, the Gauls scaled the 
heights, unknown to the guards. 
Thus was the scene laid for a 
major turning point in history. 

But they had reckoned without ‘the 

sacred geese of the Capitol which, 
when disturbed by the approach of 
the Gauls, set up such an alarming 

noise that the Romans were 
roused—the Gauls repulsed and, dare we 
say it—their goose cooked. 

Today the warning of danger to property 
and valuables and the call to the forces of 
security are ensured by more scientific 

methods. 

Rely-a-Bell, with their wide range of contact, 
electronic, Rely-999 & Central Station alarms 
and retractable grilles, are the acknowledged 

» leaders in the provision of all forms of protection. 
Premises protected by Rely-a-Bell, are a far 
better insurance risk. Demonstrations arranged or 
literature sent on request. 


RELY)- a>\BeELL 


Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co. Ltd. 
i 54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 
‘ Telephone: BiShopsgate 1955 (5 lines). 
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Night Protection of Business Premises 


SECURITY & PROTECTION 
SERVICES 


3 LOWER JOHN STREET - LONDON W.I. 


Telephone: GERrard 4570 
( Connecting to Radio Cars) 









Experienced Men and Trained Guard Dogs 






GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 
Members 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ARSON INVESTIGATORS 
Members 
WORLD SECRET SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Members 
LICENSED DETECTIVES OF NEW YORK STATE 





BARS 
GRILLES 
LOCKS, etc., 


to Insurance Specification 


INVISIBLE SMASH 
& GRAB GUARDS 


§ 
THE NEW 
ROLA LOCKING BOLTS 
tested to 3 times 
ordinary bolt strength 


LOCKS LTD., 


262 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. 
KEN 1940 - KNI 1339 
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Editorial 






Our Principles and Purpose 





HE launching of the Security Gazette takes 

place by coincidence at a moment when 

public opinion has been thoroughly aroused 
by the present increase in crime and by the 
startling daring of criminals in the face of the 
law. Britain, traditionally in the last century 
a peace-loving and law-abiding community, 
seems to be faced almost by a revulsion from 
old habits of conduct and of thought, and it is 
not easy to point to any single or major factor 
causing this situation. Despite easily recog- 
nizable forms of social advance, the bare fact is 
that the nation is now confronted by an 
eruption of lawlessness which, particularly as it 
infects and springs from the younger elements 
in the community, has its tragic side. 

One basic aim in the founding of the Security 
Gazette is to draw attention throughout leading 
industrial and commercial circles to modern 
techniques of crime prevention. The prime 
objective in present circumstances must be so 
to range the forces of law and order—which of 
necessity include public opinion and _ public 
co-operation—that the scales are heavily 
weighted against the criminal. However pro- 
gressive our penal and reformatory system may 
be, or may become under the impact of new 
thinking at Government level, society must 
concentrate on denying opportunity to the 
criminal, on discouraging recruits to his ranks 
from thinking they can get easy pickings, and 
on building up the knowledge that, even in the 
short run, crime definitely does not pay. If 
the level of crime can be kept down by such 
defensive steps, the reformatory and prison 
system mav be given a proper chance to apply 
its methods to those who in fact slip through 
the precautionary net. 
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All the testimony now reaching us and the 
support offered to the Security Gazette by the 
Government, the police, and industry in 
general suggest that we are not alone in the 
definition of such principles. 

On the value to industry of proper security 
measures, the Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, has written: “‘ I have been interested to 
hear of this new venture. Industrial security 
officers have an important job to do and if the 
magazine can help them in their work it will 
perform a useful function. I and my officers 
in the Department will watch the progress of 
the magazine with interest.” 

Allied to crime prevention is our second 
chief aim of encouraging a national sense of 
precaution about fires. The damage they 
cause does not so often reach the headlines. 
Yet their wastage of life and property, springing 
as it does from a carelessness and attitude of 
mind similar to that which encourages crime, 
could be reduced by adequate protection with 
immense benefit to the national economy. 

* Security ’ as a word is often misunderstood. 
We are not concerned with it necessarily in its 
popular and mysterious conception. But the 
recent establishment of such a body as the 
Industrial Police Association indicates that 
appreciation of its place in the nation’s life is 
rapidly spreading. There is undoubtedly a 
healthy willingness by firms, organizations, and 
individuals to play their part in assisting the 
police and fire authorities. It should, how- 
ever, be said that in helping the official security 
forces to build up public goodwill, the Security 
Gazette is not attempting to be a. police or 
official organ. It will be, even as the voice of 
the security movement, an entirely independent 
publication. 





THE PROBLEM IS CRIME PREVENTION 


“Still Primary Duty of the Police Forces” 





by COLONEL T. E. St. JOHNSTON, C.B.E., M.A. 
Chief Constable of Lancashire 





Colonel St. Johnston 


HEN the Metropolitan Police was formed in 
1829, the first Commissioner, Sir Richard 
Mayne, wrote a series of instructions for the 
members of the new police. He laid it down that 
the primary object of an efficient police is the pre- 
vention of crime; the next is that of the detection 
and punishment of offenders if crime is committed ° 
—and went on to say that the test of police efficiency 
would not be measured by the number of criminals 
caught but by the absence of crime in the district. 
The principle that prevention rather than the de- 
tection of crime is the primary duty of the police is 
as sound today as it was 130 years ago when the 
Metropolitan Police was first formed. The uniformed 
constable on the beat has always been regarded as 
the main instrument of crime prevention; yet he is 
now having to spend more and more of his time 
dealing with traffic problems and performing other 
miscellaneous duties so that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for him to carry out his fundamental 
duty. It is, therefore, important that we policemen 
should remind ourselves from time to time that pre- 
vention is our primary duty and to ensure that we are 
doing all we can to achieve that end. 


PROTECTION MUST BE IMPROVED 


It is particularly important that we should do so 
at times like the present when the country is suffer- 
ing from such a serious increase in the amount of 
crime. From 1939 to 1957 the number of shop and 
factory breakings reported to the police more than 
doubled, reaching a figure of over 48,000. National 
statistics for the present year are not available but 
locally we know that there has been a further increase 
of 21 per cent on the 1957 figures in this type of 
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offence. The situation is clearly one which demands 
that the police and the public alike should improve 
their standards of protection of property. 


GREAT PUBLIC LOSS 

Quite apart from the moral issue, the cost to the 
community of these crimes is very great. Although 
many concerns and individuals recoup their losses 
from insurance companies, they are not adequately 
recompensed. Insurance cover does not take into 
account the loss of goodwill involved through failure 
to complete contracts nor the general disruption 
which follows a case of breaking and entering. 
Nothing upsets the friendly atmosphere of an office 
or factory quite so much as the loss of personal 
belongings: everyone is under suspicion and conse- 
quently work suffers. The total loss involved is often, 
therefore, considerably in excess of that at first 
thought. 

For our part, we are constantly surveying our 
organization to see in what way we can improve our 
crime prevention activities. We teach all our police 
officers that they have a responsibility for attempting 
to reduce the number of road accidents, and to supple- 
ment their general work we appoint in each of our 
police divisions an officer known as the Accident Pre- 
vention Officer specially charged with advising 
and instructing the public in this important work. 


ADVICE AND INSTRUCTION 

So far, not many police forces have appointed 
officers similarly charged with advising and instruct- 
ing the public with regard to crime prevention 
measures. In this respect we are, perhaps, a little 
behind the Continent. 

Before the War, in Germany, Denmark and 
Sweden, Crime Prevention Departments of the police 
forces were first introduced and their activities seem 
to have been very successful. 

Since the War, a number of forces in Great Britain 
have started to interest themselves in this type of 
organization and many forces have staged crime pre- 
vention exhibitions heralded by a good deal of news- 
paper publicity and supported by letters from the 
Chief Constable to householders and shopkeepers in 
the towns. 

These campaigns have had good results and fol- 
lowing this lead, many police forces in the country 
have issued booklets advising factory owners, house- 
holders, shopkeepers and other property owners on 
the methods they should adopt to safeguard their 
property. These campaigns, however, excellent 
though they may be, have only a transitory effect. 
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An intensive crime prevention campaign lasting a 
few months is, unfortunately, soon forgotten by the 
general public. 


CITY OF LONDON’S LEAD 

The City of London Police recognized this danger 
and, instead, have adopted the Continental system 
of having officers permanently appointed for the pur- 
pose of advising the public on the precautions they 
should take. ‘Their scheme is based on a personal 
approach by specially assigned Crime Prevention 
Officers to the many hundreds of business firms in 
the City. The scheme is a permanent one and has 
met with considerable success. 

More recently, in the North of England, Durham 
County Constabulary has followed suit. In addition 
to nominating one officer in each division to be 
specially responsible for crime prevention activities, 
the County is being systematically covered by a team 
of experienced officers who call on factory and com- 
mercial undertakings to advise managements on the 
steps they should take to make things harder for the 
criminals in the neighbourhood. 

This growth of our crime prevention organization 
has, perhaps, been of rather a haphazard nature and 
has varied considerably from force to force. 


HOME OFFICE ENCOURAGEMENT 


In order to look further into the matter, therefore, 
the Home Secretary, in 1954, set up a committee of 
senior police officers to examine the whole question 
of crime prevention. This committee was satisfied 
that in those places where increased attention had 
been paid to crime prevention good results had 
been obtained and all police forces are now consider- 
ing what further steps they can take to improve their 
organization in this respect. 

Some police forces have their crime statistics divi- 
ded into “ preventable crimes” and “ non-prevent 
able crimes ”, the former consisting of crimes which 
the policeman on the beat could have prevented, the 
latter referring to crimes which take place behind 
factory walls where an entry has been effected at a 
point invisible to a patrolling constable or where 
thefts have taken place inside buildings to which 
lawful access has been obtained. 

Preventable crime is primarily a police problem; 
non-preventable crimes are ones which can only be 
solved with the help of property owners. 


How Industry Can Help 


So much for the police—what is it that the man- 
agement of an industrial concern or a commercial 
undertaking can do to help themselves in this ques- 
tion of crime prevention? 

There are three ways in which this problem affects 
industry and commerce. 

Firstly, the prevention of criminals breaking into 
lock-up premises and stealing goods and money; 
secondly, the prevention of thefts by persons who 
have lawful access to the premises; and, thirdly, the 
prevention of one employee stealing the belongings 
of another employee. 
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As regards the first of these, the managements can 
help themselves, of course, by the fitting of special 
locks and grilles to windows and doors, paying par- 
ticular attention to those that are inaccessible to a 
patrolling police officer, and by the installation of 
burglar alarms. 

The local police will always be willing to advise 
managers what they should do to improve the 
security of their premises; and there are today many 
firms who specialize in the installation of these 
security measures. 


VALUE OF WATCH DOGS 

Where valuable property is kept in large factories 
or in open yards, watchmen are often employed at 
night time. Generally speaking, however, these men, 
by virtue of their age or infirmity, are not usually 
very active; and yet they are expected to do a young 
man’s job by guarding property when no one else 
is about and by tackling intruders. It should be 
remembered that in such cases a watch dog is of 
inestimable value. It is not difficult to obtain a 
trained watch dog to assist the night watchman and, 
indeed, it is often possible to keep a dog without 
even employing a night watchman. Many criminals 
have been caught because a patrolling police officer 
has heard the barking of a dog that has been dis- 
turbed. 


CHOICE OF GATE-KEEPERS 


To prevent goods that have been stolen being 
taken away by people who have lawful access to the 
factory, firms usually employ gate-keepers. We often 

(continued overleaf) 





CQ burigtar is caught 
every night ! 


In shops, factories, offices and private 
houses, throughout the country, the 
Police arrest at least one burglar every 
night, with the aid of BURGOT. 





Our staff of security experts are always 
ready to advise you on YOUR particular 
problem. 


BURGOT RENTALS LTD. 
26 WESTBOURNE GROVE 
LONDON, W.2. 


PHONE: BAYSWATER 9181 











find, however, that firms give these jobs to old faith- 
ful retainers who, because of their age, are no longer 
able to work in the factory. These men are well 
known to, and are friendly with, the other emplovees, 
often being known by their Christian names. Excel 
lent men though they may be, they are certainly noi 
the type of person to be a good gate-keeper. If the 
firm’s property is to be properly looked after, the 
firm should employ on the gates men who, if any- 
thing, are unpopular with the employees, in the same 
way as a sergeant-major tends to be unpopular in 


the work people and adversely affects efficiency. Firms 
should warn their employees not to leave valuables in 
unguarded places. Notices to that ettect exhibited in 
cloakrooms are very useful. 


NEED FOR SECURITY OFFICERS 
Just as police forces are finding it necessary to 
appoint officers specially to take an active part in 
crime prevention activities, so, too, industrial con- 
cerns should themselves consider the advisability of 
appointing one person within their premises to act 


the Army. 
and slightly feared. 
should be of a similar type. 


Che stealing of employees’ belongings, 
money from pockets of jackets left in cloakrooms and 
of bicycle lamps and pumps, lowers the morale of 


They must be men who are respected 
Men in charge of firms’ stores 


factory. 
usually 


themselves. 


as a security officer and to be responsible for taking 
an active interest in crime prevention within the 


Ihe police will do all they can to help manage- 
ments; but managements can do even more to help 


SWIFT MOVES BY AIRPORT SECURITY 


Countering Bomb Hoax Menace 


ECURITY—in its widest sense 

—is a paramount feature of air 

travel. Security measures, in 
many forms, are, therefore, in force 
at all airports. Tampering with the 
vital part of an aircraft could have 
disastrous effects in flight, especial- 
ly when over mid-Atlantic or mid- 
Pacific. It will be recalled that 
within recent years a bomb explod- 
ed aboard an aircraft during its 
flight across the States, and keen 
detective work traced the placing 
of the bomb in the luggage to a 
man who had insured a passenger- 
relative for a large sum in the 
event of her death during the 
journey. He eventually paid the 
penalty with his life. 

Lately a_ succession of hoax 
bomb telephone calls has involved 
air line companies operating from 
London Airport in very heavy ex- 
pense in searching for bombs sup- 
posed to be planted in planes pre- 
paring to take off for various 
overseas destinations. Planes have 
been delayed and_ timetables 
knocked sideways by this newish 
and growing form of public mis- 
chief. 

From an odd call made over the 
phone—which gained considerable 
Press publicity—-there has grown a 
steady increase of hoax calls bv 
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BY SIDNEY R. CAMPION 


men and women caught up in what 
appears to be an_ uncontrollable 
craze. Every time such a call was 
received, the authorities rightly felt 
bound to conduct a_ thorough 
search, just on the off chance that 
on this one occasion the warning 
might be genuine. The outcry that 
would follow the neglect of a 
phone warning that proved to be 
genuine would be heard all over 
the world. So far, however, every 
warning received by telephone and 
by post has been false. Throughout 
the summer nearly 50 such calls 
were received, and all the security 
forces of London Airport and Gat- 
wick Airport, and those of the air 
lines using them, have been alerted 
to tackle one of the most serious 
nuisances of the post-war years. 


Large Security Forces 

London Airport at Hounslow, 
the biggest in Europe and one of 
the biggest in the world, covering 
some four and a half square miles, 
belongs to the Ministry of Trans- 
pert and Civil Aviation. Its secur- 
ity staff consists of the Ministry's 
own constabulary, a mobile body 
performing the usual — duties. 
No fewer than 40 air lines use this 
airport and each company makes 
its Own security arrangements, the 


details of which are never given to 
the general public. Very much the 
same can be said of Gatwick Air- 
port at Horley, Surrey, which is 
about half the size of London Air- 
port. 


Constant Vigilance 

British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, one of the great users of 
London Airport, pays special atten- 
tion to every aspect of security. An 
official spokesman told your corres- 
pondent that their security system 
is now being rigorously enforced, 
and that every flight is treated as 
though it were a Royal occasion. 
This means that security officers 
are in charge of the aircraft at all 
vital times when cranks and evil- 
disposed persons might attempt to 
cause harm. 

In the hangars the aircraft are 
under constant supervision. When 
they are moved from point to point, 
security officers ride in the ma- 
chines, and at no stage are they left 
without any form of security. 
B.O.A.C. must essentially be very 
security-minded, for they are a 
world-wide transport organization 
carrying thousands of passengers 
every month, and also much valu- 
able property in the form of bul- 
lion, diamonds, and other precious 
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metals worth, in the aggregate, 
millions of pounds. 

At all the main international air- 
ports where B.O.A.C. operates, iis 
own security staff or wardens are at 
work. Among these are Scotland 
Yard trained men with first-class 
records in cr:me prevention and de- 
tection: men who fly all round the 
world on their duties. ‘They have 
helped to solve what appeared to 
be insoluble problems. No risks are 
taken, and the result is unsurpassed 
staff confidence, the mainstay of 
any successful air line. 

British European Airways are 
equally interested in security ar 
rangements, and their extensive 
trafic coverage demands _ intense 
watchfulness in various parts of 
Europe. Exactly how and where 
their security officers operate is 
confidential but vears of experience 
has prov ed the effectiveness of their 
system. 

Enquiries of a typical aircraft 
manufacturing company disclosed 
the existence of special security ar- 
rangements in addition io ‘those 
normal in any large-scale produc- 
tion establishment. I was told that 
they concentrate upon rigid inspec- 
tion at all stages of aircraft produc- 
tion, so that any attempt at sabo 
tage would be quickly discovered 
and the saboteur speedily  pin- 
pointed. The de Havilland Air 
craft Company told me that the 
damage to the wings of three 
Comet IV airliners was quickly dis- 
covered. (This case is reported 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


Hoaxers 

It has been clearly proved that 
extensive publicity to bomb hoax 
calls stimulates further calls of this 
kind. A woman recently prosecuted 
for making such a call was fined 
£10 under the Post Office Act of 
1953. The report of that case ap- 
peared in the London evening 
papers at 6 p.m. Between vo p.m. 
and 9 p.m. four more calls were re- 
ceived alleging bombs to have been 
placed in aircraft about to take off. 
Because of the striking connection 
between Press publicity and the 
further false telephone warnings, 
an appeal was privately made to 
the Press to play down the news of 
such calls. To this the Press has 
responded magnificently. There 
have been no reports of hoax calls 
for some time now, and those weak- 
minded members of the community 
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who are irresponsibly imitative, are 
no longer being provided with the 
necessary stimulus to their weak- 
ness. If the newspapers continue 
this sensible self-imposed ban it is 
thought that the hoax bomb tele- 
phone call will become rare, and 
because of the extra security pre- 
cautions by the air line companies, 
little notice need be taken of any 
that are received. 


Problems of Detection 

Is there any remedy against the 
bomb hoax telephone call? Within 
a limited field the answer is “ Yes ”’ 
and the Post Office engineers are 
now working on such a solution. 
When it comes to a wide open field 
covering the whole country the 
answer is “ Not vet’. For it should 
be remembered that the hoax call 
can come from anywhere, and can 
go to one or more of at least half 
a dozen points. For example, a 
hoax call could be telephoned from 
a public kiosk in central London 
to the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, or to Scotland Yard, 
or to London or Gatwick Airport, 
or to one of the 40 air line com- 
panies, or to a newspaper. The 
crank could warn that a bomb had 
been planted in a certain place and 
then disappear. There is no clue 
concerning the person who put the 
four pennies in the box, although 
eventually it might be possible to 
trace the origin of the call. But in 
every case that would be too late 
to be of any use. With the very 
wide distribution of telephones and 
the existence of more than 60,000 
call offices, the opportunities for 
the mischief makers are numerous. 

Warnings contained in_ letters 
present quite a different problem. 
These communications show the 
district where posted, and the time: 
the handwriting and the contents 
can provide a fair guide concerning 
the value of the letter. Character 
is revealed in handwriting: the 
clues are tangible and permanent. 
Che possibility of catching the 
anonymous letter writer is almost a 
fifty-fifty chance: patience and good 
detection are required to run the 
offender to earth. Quite recently 
the War Office, the Air Minis- 
try and a number of London news- 
papers received a letter bearing a 
Leicester postmark threatening to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament 
between five and eight o'clock the 
following evening. The Westmins- 








ter Police kept a special watch and 
a thorough search was made, and 
at the end of three hours only the 
squeak of a solitary mouse was 
heard. The sender, no doubt, ob- 
tained his peculiar form of satisfac- 
tion. The handwriting may prove 
useful in due time, for it is well 
known that the pattern of criminal 
and mischievous activities repeats 
itself time and again. 

The lesson to be learned from all 
this surely is, that given a first-class 
security system, the hoax telephone 
call and the anonymous letter can 
be disregarded almost completely 
without impairing public and staff 
confidence. 


SPECIAL GUARD ON 
CLOCK SHOW 


HE “Pendulum to Atom” 
exhibition in the Goldsmiths 
Hall. City of London, where 
clocks and watches valued _ at 
£1,000.000 were on public view 
from 14th to 25th October, was 


‘one of the most heavily guarded 


exhibitions of the post-war years. 

More than 20,000 people in- 
spected the exhibits. While the 
uniformed commissionaires  con- 
tinually moved about from room 
to room, and were easily dis- 
tinguishable, hand-picked _ plain 
clothes security officers mingled 
with the crowds and were indis- 
tinguishable from the visitors. The 
exhibition was equally well guard- 
ed when the doors were closed, and 
throughout the 24 hours the guard 
was continous. 

Many of the items in the famous 
Courtney Ilbert collection contain- 
ing 1,000 pieces were irreplaceable. 
A special watch was kept on these 
although they were securely an- 
chored in glass cases. The Queen 
sent priceless specimens from 
Windsor Castle. Because of the 
security arrangements, there was 
no hesitation by those possessing 
rare and_ valuable  horological 
specimens in lending them for this 
public exhibition. 


HOME FROM CYPRUS 

Chief Detective-Inspector 
Thomas Butler and _ Detective- 
Inspector Peter Vibart, of Scotland 
Yard, have returned from Cyprus. 
They are believed to be reporting 
on security measures in_ the 
island. 





find, however, that firms give these jobs to old faith 
ful retainers who, because of their age, are no longet 
able to work in the factory These men are well 


known to, and are friendly with, the other emplovees 


often being known by their Christian names. Excel 
lent men though they may be, they are certainly noi 
the type of person to be a good gate-keeper. If the 


firm's property is to be properly looked after, the 
firm should employ on the gates men who, if any 
thing, are unpopular with the employees, in the same 
way as a sergeant-major tends to be unpopular in 
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the work preenprle md adversely atlects ethcrencs 
should warn their emplovees mot to leave Valuables in 
Notices to that etlect exhibited in 


useful 
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NEED FOR SECURITY OFFICERS 

Just finding if 
appoint othcers specially to take an active part in 
crime prevention industrial con 
cerns should themselves consider the advisability of 
appointing one person within their premises to act 


as poltee forces are necessary to 


activities, so, too, 


the Army. 

and slightly feared. 

should be of a similar type. 
Che stealing of employees’ 


They must be men who are respected 
Men in charge of firms’ stores 


belongings, 
money from pockets of jackets left in cloakrooms and 
of bicycle lamps and pumps, lowers the morale of 


factory. 
usually 


themselves. 


as a security officer and to be responsible for taking 
an active imterest in crime prevention within the 


The police will do all they can to help manage- 
ments; but managements can do even more to help 


SWIFT MOVES BY AIRPORT SECURITY 


Countering Bomb Hoax Menace 


ECURITY—in its widest sense 

—is a paramount feature of air 

travel. Security measures, in 
many forms, are, therefore, in force 
at all airports. Tampering with the 
vital part of an aircraft could have 
disastrous effects in flight, especial- 
ly when over mid-Atlantic or mid- 
Pacific. It will be recalled that 
within recent years a bomb explod- 
ed aboard an aircraft during its 
flight across the States, and keen 
detective work traced the placing 
of the bomb in the luggage to a 
man who had insured a passenger- 
relative for a large sum in the 
event of her death during the 
journey. He eventually paid the 
penalty with his life. 

Lately a succession of hoax 
bomb telephone calls has involved 
air line companies operating from 
London Airport in very heavy ex- 
pense in searching for bombs sup- 
posed to be planted in planes pre- 
paring to take off for various 
overseas destinations. Planes have 
been delayed and_ timetables 
knocked sideways by this newish 
and growing form of public mis- 
chief. 

From an odd call made over the 
phone—which gained considerable 
Press publicity—there has grown a 
steady increase of hoax calls by 
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BY SIDNEY R. CAMPION 


men and women caught up in what 
appears to be an_ uncontrollable 
craze. Every time such a call was 
received, the authorities rightly felt 
bound to conduct a_ thorough 
search, just on the off chance that 
on this one occasion the warning 
might be genuine. The outcry that 
would follow the neglect of a 
phone warning that proved to be 
genuine would be heard all over 
the world. So far, however, every 
warning received by telephone and 
by post has been false. Throughout 
the summer nearly 50 such calls 
were received, and all the security 
forces of London Airport and Gat- 
wick Airport, and those of the air 
lines using them, have been alerted 
to tackle one of the most serious 
nuisances of the post-war years. 


Large Security Forces 

London Airport at Hounslow, 
the biggest in Europe and one of 
the biggest in the world, covering 
some four and a half square miles, 
belongs to the Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation. Its secur- 
ity staff consists of the Ministry's 
own constabulary, a mobile body 
performing the usual police duties. 
No fewer than 40 air lines use this 
airport and each company makes 
its Own security arrangements, the 


details of which are never given to 
the general public. Very much the 
same can be said of Gatwick Air- 
port at Horley, Surrey, which is 
about half the size of London Air- 
port. 


Constant Vigilance 

British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, one of the great users of 
London Airport, pays special atten- 
tion to every aspect of security. An 
official spokesman told your corres- 
pondent that their security system 
is now being rigorously enforced, 
and that every flight is treated as 
though it were a Royal occasion. 
This means that security officers 
are in charge of the aircraft at all 
vital times when cranks and evil- 
disposed persons might attempt to 
cause harm. 

In the hangars the aircraft are 
under constant supervision. When 
they are moved from point to point, 
security officers ride in the ma- 
chines, and at no stage are they left 
without any form of security. 
B.O.A.C. must essentially be very 
security-minded, for they are a 
world-wide transport organization 
carrying thousands of passengers 
every month, and also much valu- 
able property in the form of bul- 
lion, diamonds, and other precious 
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millions of pounds 


Ai all the main tuternational au 
ports where B.O.A4 operates, tos 
own security stall or wardens are at 
work Among these are Scotland 
Yard trained men with’ first-class 


records in cr-me prevention and de 
men who fly all round the 
world on their duties. They have 
helped to solve what appeared to 


tection 


be insoluble problems. No risks are 


taken, and the result is unsurpassed 
staff confidence, the mainstay of 
any successful air line. 

British European Airways = are 
equally interested in security ar 
rangements, and their extensive 
trafhc coverage demands intense 
watchfulness in various parts of 
Europe. Exactly how and where 
their security officers operate is 
confidential but vears of experience 
has proved the effectiveness of their 
system, 

Enquiries of a typical aircraft 
manufacturing company disclosed 
ihe existence of special security ar- 
rangements in addition to those 
normal in any large-scale produc- 
tion establishment. I was told that 
they concentrate upon rigid inspec- 
tion at all stages of aircraft produc- 
tion, so that any attempt at sabo- 
tage would be, quickly discovered 
and the saboteur speedily pin- 
pointed. The de Havilland Air 
craft Company told me that the 
damage to the wings of three 
Comet IV airliners was quickly dis- 
covered. (This case is reported 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


Hoaxers 

It has been clearly proved that 
extensive publicity to bomb hoax 
calls stimulates further calls of this 
kind. A woman recently prosecuted 
for making such a call was fined 
£10 under the Post Office Act of 
1953. ‘The report of that case ap- 
peared in the London evening 
papers at 6 p.m. Between-6 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. four more calls were re- 
ceived alleging bombs to have been 
placed in aircraft about to take off. 
Because of the striking connectiqn 
between Press publicity and the 
further false telephone warnings, 
an appeal was privately made to 
the Press to play down the news of 
such calls. To this the Press has 
responded magnificently. There 
have been no reports of hoax calls 
for some time now, and those weak- 
minded members of the community 
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necessary stimulus to thei 
ness. Tb the 
this sens ble self-imposed ban it ts 
thought that the hoax tele 
phone call will become rare, and 
because of the extra security pre 
cautions by the air line companies, 
little notice need be taken of any 


that are 


new spape rs 


bomb 


re ceived, 


Problems of Detection 


Is there any remedy against the 
bomb hoax telephone call? Within 
a limited field the answer is “ Yes” 
and the Post Office engineers are 
now working on such a solution. 
When it comes to a wide open field 
covering the whole country the 
answer is “ Not yet’. For it should 
be remembered that the hoax call 
can come from anywhere, and can 
go to one or more of at least half 
a dozen points. For example, a 
hoax call could be telephoned from 
a public kiosk in central London 
to the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, or to Scotland Yard, 
or to London or Gatwick Airport, 
or to one of the 40 air line com- 
panies, or to a newspaper. The 
crank could warn that a bomb had 
been planted in a certain place and 
then disappear. There is no clue 
concerning the person who put the 
four pennies in the box, although 
eventually it might be possible to 
trace the origin of the call. But in 
every case that would be too late 
to be of anv use. With the very 
wide distribution of telephones and 
the existence of more than 60,000 
call offices, the opportunities for 
the mischief makers are numerous. 

Warnings contained in_ letters 
present quite a different problem. 
These communications show the 
district where posted, and the time: 
the handwriting and the contents 
can provide a fair guide concerning 
the value of the letter. Character 
is revealed in handwriting: the 
clues are tangible and permanent. 
The possibility of catching the 
anonvmous letter writer is almost a 
fifty-fifty chance: patience and good 
detection are required to run the 
offender to earth. Quite recently 
the War Office, the Air Minis- 
try and a number of London news- 
papers received a letter bearing a 
Leicester postmark threatening to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament 
between five and eight o'clock the 
following evening. The Westmins- 
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1 thorough search was made, and 
at the three 


solitary 


end of hours only the 


squeak ol oa mouse was 
heard. The 
tained his peculiar form of satisfac 
tion. The handwriting may prove 
useful in due time, for it is well 
known that the pattern of criminal 
and mischievous activities repeats 
itself time and again. 

Ihe lesson to be learned from all 
this surely is, that given a first-class 
security system, the hoax telephone 
call and the anonymous letter can 
be disregarded almost completely 
without impairing public and staff 
confidence. 
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SPECIAL GUARD ON 
CLOCK SHOW 
“Pendulum to Atom’ 


HE 
ty exhibition in the Goldsmiths 


Hall, City of London, where 


clocks and watches valued at 
£1.000.000 were on public view 
from 14th to 25th October, was 


‘one of the most heavily guarded 


exhibitions of the post-war years. 


More than 20,000 people in- 
spected the exhibits. While the 
uniformed commissionaires con- 


tinually moved about from room 
to room, and were easily dis- 
tinguishable, hand-picked _ plain 
clothes security officers mingled 
with the crowds and were _ indis- 
tinguishable from the visitors. The 
exhibition was equally well guard- 
ed when the doors were closed, and 
throughout the 24 hours the guard 
was continous. 

Many of the items in the famous 
Courtney Ilbert collection contain- 
ing 1,000 pieces were irreplaceable. 
A special watch was kept on these 
although they were securely an- 
chored in glass cases. The Queen 
sent priceless specimens from 
Windsor Castle. Because of the 
security arrangements, there was 
no hesitation by those possessing 
rare and_ valuable _ horological 
specimens in lending them for this 
public exhibition. 


HOME FROM CYPRUS 

Chief Detective-Inspector 
Thomas Butler and _ Detective- 
Inspector Peter Vibart, of Scotland 
Yard, have returned from Cyprus. 
They are believed to be reporting 
on security measures in the 
island. 








THE STATE AND ITS CRIMINALS 
“A DEEPLY DISORDERED SOCIETY ” 


—The Home Secretary 


A report on the recent important debate in the 

House of Commons on the crime situation. The 

Government's plans to deal with the wave of violence 

and robberies have been the subject of anxious 
public consideration. 


HE Home Secretary revealed to the House of 

Commons in the debate on the Address the latest 

disquieting figures as to the growth of crime and 
something of his intentions regarding it, though he 
could not adumbrate early legislative measures. He 
dated the most recent rise in crime from 1955 and 
said that in the two following years it had continued 
to be steep. The figures of the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police for the first seven months of the 
present year showed the same trend—86,226 indict- 
able offences known to the police of London as 
against 72,387 in the same period last year. Mr. 
Butler described this state of affairs as disturbing, 
indicative of a deep disorder in society rather than a 
sudden crisis. Britain has half as much crime again 
as before the war. 


THE ROOTS OF CRIME 

By far the greater part of indictable crimes, said 
the Home Secretary, related to dishonesty, and what 
was particularly serious was the high rate among 
young men between the ages of 16 and 21 for offences 
of all kinds. Society’s laws should encourage and pro- 
tect virtue, he declared, but a moral basis of poe sd 
could no more be imparted by Government than 
could a religious belief. 

The roots of crime lay deep in society. Belief in 
moral obligation, pride in integrity and respect for 
the rights of others could and should be instilled by 
the family. What was disturbing today was a toler- 
ance of minor dishonesty and a reluctance to accept 
positive responsibiiity for the moral training of 
children. The Home Secretary stressed the great 
responsibility that lay upon schools, teachers, churches, 
families and others, though he confessed to a feeling 
of disappointment with the results of education 
having regard to the time and money spent on it. 


MORALE OF THE FORCE 

Regarding police strength, Mr. Butler disclosed 
that deficiencies existed in large urban areas, includ- 
ing London, rather than in the country. In total, he 
said, we never had so many policemen as we had to- 
day. He emphasized the importance of high quality 
training and said that he was giving particular study 
to the training of future leaders of the police service. 
It was recognized, he added significantly, that the 
service should find its chief officers from among its 
own ranks. He spoke of spectacular developments 
in the use of wireless and of police mobility and said 
that there had never been a better spirit throughout 
the service. 
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THE PRISON JUMBLE 

For the rest, the Home Secretary devoted his 
speech to possible lines of advance in the treatment 
of prisoners. He refused to admit that the present 
prison system had failed for all the provisions of the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948 had not yet been fully 
tested. He claimed that Britain was leading the 
world with open prisons, the most up to date and 
effective form of prison known to any country which 
had been very successful. Looking to the future, they 
must find adequate means of dealing with every 
prisoner as an individual. More precise classifica- 
tion and grouping of prisoners for treatment were 
necessary. 

The problem today was the jumble of prisoners in 
local prisons, not least the mixing of the young with 
the old and the detention of the young in prisons 
when they should be in other establishments. They 
must revise the system of training and detention of 
young persons, providing greater opportunity for 
dealing with individual types and leaving more dis- 
cretion to the Prison Commissioners, Borstal govern- 
ors and others to handle young people as suited 
their natures. In some cases there would be oppor- 
tunity for a quicker period of training, education, 
redemption and cure, with the threat of a longer 
period of detention for more obdurate cases. This, 
he thought, would have a salutary effect on the 
young. 


HER MAJESTY’S REFERENCE 

With so many evidences of public concern at the 
growth of crime and the prominence given to it in 
the discussions at party conferences, Members had 
returned to Westminster for the fourth session of 
Parliament prepared to see it given high priority on 
the Government autumn programme. It had a para- 
graph to itself in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne—a sufficiently rare distinction in recent years 
and one not lightly accorded, judging from the 
weighty language employed. 

“My Government,” said Her Majesty, “ view 
with gravity the increase of crime. In the light 
of the most up-to-date knowledge and research 
they will seek to improve the penal system and to 
make methods of dealing with offenders more 
effective.” 





“ COMPENSATE VICTIMS ” 
In both Houses of Parliament the Government’s 
intentions were welcomed. In the Commons, the 


seconder of the Address, Mr. David Price (Eastleigh), 
spoke of his constituents’ concern at the increase of 
crime, especially those of violence and expressed the 
hope that the proposed penal reforms would cover 
not only “the young thug” but “the old lag”. Mr. 
T. L. Iremonger, the R.N.V.R. lieutenant who sits 
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for Ilford North, spoke of signs that the Government 
were failing in the first duty of a government—to 
maintain law and order. The country would wel- 
come the assurance that something was to be done. 
It was of greater importance to the people than 
many of the more conventional issues debated in the 
House. Something ought to be done to turn retribu- 
tion into something more constructive in the way of 
compensation for victims of the crime. 


“ WASTEFUL” USE OF POLICE 

Mr. R. Ledger, of Romford, thought the problem 
would only be solved by dealing with the number of 
police serving in the forces. In a television broadcast 
on the retirement of Sir John Nott-Bower as Com- 
missioner of Police for the Metropolis, he had ad- 
mitted that the relations between the police and the 
public had undergone some deterioration. Mr. 
Ledger thought this was due to the fact that the 
police were being given tasks they really did not like, 
such as snooping around among motorists who left 
their cars for five or ten minutes while doing essen- 
tial business. “On one occasion,” he said, “a police- 
man admitted to me that he had spent one. hour 
watching my car. It was one of those Friday morn- 
ings on which we usually hear of the robbing of 


clerks who are carrying wages from banks to their 
firms’ premises.” 

From Falmouth and Camborne came the com- 
plaint of Mr. F. H. Hayman that in the rural parts, 
and especially in small country towns, an unreason- 
able amount of police activity was absorbed in 
guarding and controlling traffic in crowded streets. 
Why it should be necessary to rely on policemen for 
this duty he could not understand. If another kind 
of force, such as wardens, were recruited for this pur- 
pose, policemen would be relieved for their primary 
duties. 


POLICE RECRUITS AND CALL-UP 

Mr. Butler told Lt.-Col. Bromley-Davenport at 
question time, that there was no power under the 
National Service Acts, to grant exemption from call- 
up to young men who expressed a wish to join the 
police. Men reaching the age of 19 in 1959 had 
already been told that they need not expect to be 
called up, and in the circumstances Mr. Butler said 
he would not feel justified in asking for any general 
grant of indefinite deferment to recruits to the police 
service. Men who had trained as cadets and who 
were subsequently attested as constables might, how- 
ever, have their call-up indefinitely deferred so long 
as they remained in a police force. 





REFORM BY LEGISLATION ? 


Home Secretary Challenged 


OMMENTING on the crime 

debate in the Commons, Dr. 

John Landon, Medical Officer 
of Health to the Borough of Bex- 
ley, in a letter to The Times of 
4th November, wrote: 

“Mr. Butler’s statement that ‘a 
moral basis of conduct could no 
more be imparted by Government 
than could a _ religious belief’ 
needs to be challenged. 

“In the early part of the 19th 
Century deaths from cholera, ty- 
phoid, and dysentery were found 
by epidemiological study to be due 
to pollution of the water supply, 
and the story is too well known to 
require elaboration of how vigor- 
ous legislative action led to the de- 
velopment of water and sewerage 
schemes with the result that these 
infectious diseases literally went 
‘down the drain’ and have never 
since been a source of serious 
trouble. 


’ 


“Harmful Social Influences’ 


“The problem of crime and, in- 
deed, of mental ill-health in gen- 
eral is, of course, one of far greater 
complexity but is not dissimilar in 
kind. The stream of mental health 
is, nowadays, being equally pol- 
luted by many harmful and disin- 
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tegrative social influences (many 
of which were discussed during 
the debate) and which could also, 
given an enlightened and consist- 
ent legislative programme based 
on the promotion of health and 
good citizenship, be similarly chan- 
nelled off and a social environment 
provided which was not inimical 
to the sound physical, mental, and 
moral devélopment of the indi- 
vidual and the family. 

“The redemption of criminals 
by reform of the penal system, the 
provision of new buildings, and 
better training of the voung of- 
fender are, of course, vital, but in 
their very nature are no more than 
remedial and palliative measures. 
The prevention of crime and, even 
more important, the active promo- 
tion of satisfactory moral and 
ethical attitudes to society must re- 
ceive greater emphasis and I re- 
spectfully submit, Sir, that no 
Government can afford to adopt 
the attitude that this is not, pri- 
marily, a matter for legislative 
action.” 


Research Into Shop-lifting 


The Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency is to 
start in the New Year an investiga- 
tion into shop-lifting. 


CAUSES OF CRIME 


R. W. O. BELL, director of 

the Cambridge Institute of 

Education, told a_ recent 
week-end conference at Oxford 
that he thought a sense of failure 
was one of the quickest and easiest 
breeding grounds of crime. Mr. 
Bell, who was addressing a confer- 
ence organized by the Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire 
branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Probation Officers, had 
stated earlier that a new challenge 
was needed to combat a sense of 
failure among children in the 
lower intelligence groups of sec- 
ondary modern schools. 

“No one can tell us what causes 
crime,” he declared. ‘“ Invariably 
it is the complex of all kinds of 
factors, constitutional and_ en- 
vironmental. And of all the 
causes of crime the feeling of per- 
sonal failure is the most serious. 
is not this sense of failure one of 
the things which schools above all 
should set out to avoid?” 

Another speaker at the confer- 
ence, Dr. Terence Morris, a Lon- 
don criminologist, criticized stand- 
ards of honesty in the business 
world. He said modern crime re- 
flected the character of our indus- 
trial society. It was excessively 
concerned with property. 





The “Security Gazette’ acknowledges with par- 
ticular pleasure the following account of the 
proceedings at the recent Interpol conference in Lon- 
don which it has received from one of the most emi- 
nent of world criminologists, M. MARCEL SICOT, 
Secretary General of the International Criminal 
Police Organisation. 


CRIME KNOWS 
NO FRONTIERS 


Interpol Studies Technical 
Developments 


HE General Assembly of the International 

Criminal Police Organization met—for the 27th 

time since its formation in 1923—from 15th to 
20th September last in London. Most of the capitals 
of the main European countries have acted as hosts to 
the Interpol General .Assembly and, this year, the 
Assembly was invited to hold its meeting in London 
for the second time in twenty vears. 

The 160 delegates representing 47 countries were 
welcomed in the huge conference hall of Church 
House by Mr. R. A. Butler, Home Secretary, who ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the development of the Orga- 
nization, at the expansion of the means at its disposal 
and at its extension to all parts of the world, a particu- 
larly valuable factor in these davs when crime is 
becoming an increasingly serious matter and when 
criminals can afford to laugh at frontiers. He men- 
tioned a recent case which, at the outset, seemed of a 
purely local nature but finally needed co-operation 
from 42 different police departments in the United 
Kingdom and then help from countries as varied and 
far-flung as the irish Republic, the German Federal 
Republic, the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia, Eritrea and Ghana. 

Mr. Butler went on to speak of some of the methods 
used by the British police and then introduced the 
Assembly to its first woman delegate, Miss B. M. D. 
de Vitré, Assistant Inspector of Constabulary, who was 
one of the 11 representatives of different United 
Kingdom police forces composing the delegation led 
by Mr. R. L. Jackson, C.B.E., Assistant Commissioner, 
CEB. 


GROWING WORLD ORGANIZATION 

The agenda of the meeting was a fairly heavy one 
and the five full working days seemed scarcely long 
enough for delegates who wished to discuss all the 
items thoroughly and to draw constructive conclusions 
from their debates. 

Fortunately, work was made easier by the extremely 
modern equipment in the building, particularly that 
which provided for the simultaneous interpretation of 
all speeches into the three working languages: English, 
French and Spanish. 

The first decision taken by the Assembly was to 
grant its unanimous approval to the applications for 
membership from three new police forces, those of 
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In the British delegation were, from the left: Mr. 

Norman W. Goodchild, Chief Constable of Wolver- 

hampton; Major-General R. W. Jelf, Commandant 

of the Police College at Ryton-on-Dunsmore; and 

Miss B. M. de Vitré, Assistant Inspector of Constabu- 
lary at the Home Office. 


Ethiopia, Ghana and Panama, which brings the num- 
ber of countries affiliated to the Organization up to 62. 

Administrative matters took up a certain amount of 
time. The progress report had to be considered; the 
budget had to be studied and adopted; financial regu- 
lations had to be drawn up. These questions might 
appear irksome to many people but they are necessary 
for the efficient working of an organization that does 
not content itself with the study of theoretical prob- 
lems but has to keep improving the methods it em- 
plovs to combat the ever-new techniques used by 
criminals. 

Io mention only the nine countries for which exact 
statistics were available, the Secretary General, in his 
progress report, showed that in 1957 these countries 
had made 180 arrests, identified 2,065 persons and sent 
17,967 miscellaneous pieces of information at the 
request of foreign police forces. The figures applying 
to all afhliated countries would be even more impres- 
sive. Another sign of the Organization’s vitality is the 
continued extension of its radio network which now 
covers not only Western Europe and a good part of 
the Middle East and North Africa but has also recently 
been li: ked to South America where new stations are, 
or soon will be, in operation. 

As is usually the case, however, technical questions 
and problems of co-operation were those which 
resulted in the longest discussions. 


TELEVISION AND THE POLICE 


The Netherlands delegation showed a film which 
gave an account of an experiment made in their 
country on the use of the public television network by 
the police. The results of this experiment were most 
encouraging and, although a good many precau- 
tions will have to be taken if this modern means of 
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communication is to be employed, there seems to be 
no reason why, in the near future, the police should 
not use television in the same way as the radio is now 
used. In fact, the Assembly formed a committee to 
prepare the work which could be undertaken in this 
field during the next few years. ‘There seem to be two 
possibilities open to the police: on the one hand, 
public television networks could be used to give the 
public graphic descriptions of persons in flight or who 
have disappeared or, on the other hand, special net- 
works could be set up for the exclusive use of police 
forces. 

Another problem of communication, but this time 
by traditional methods, was brought to the notice of 
the Assembly by the Swiss delegation. Chey, together 
with many others, have felt for a long time that the 
descriptions in police messages of articles of clothing 
and jewellery and various other accessories tend to be 
either very lengthy or lacking in precision. The Swiss 
police had the idea of describing such articles by 
means of a system based on a cipher code and they 
have brought out a catalogue which would enable the 
sender of a police message to find, in a few seconds, 
the cipher formula corresponding to, for instance, the 
clothing worn by a wanted man. By looking up this 
formula in the same catalogue, the department receiv- 
ing the message would be able to form a clear picture 
of what the man was wearing. The Assembly felt that 
this system would have to be made fool-proof before 
it could be used on an international level and, con- 
sequently, asked the Swiss police to try it out for a 
period of several vears 


FINGER PRINTS— 
New Ideas on an Old Subject 

In spite of perennially recurring criticisms, seldom 
based on solid grounds, fingerprints remain the best, 
if not the only, method of identifying people. All 
police forces in every country have to file thousands 
of these little cards with their confused patteriis. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the question of the classification of fingerprints often 
recurs on the Interpol General Assembly's agenda. 
This year, the Australian delegation suggested that a 
method used in their country should be widely ap- 
plied. It consists of the creation of sub-categories by 
filing according to the inter-digital areas, i.e., the pat- 
terns to be seen at the top of the palm. This method, 
or variations of it, is already used in some fingerprint 
files and an Interpol Committee of Experts will give 
its opinion on whether it should be universally 
employed. 


GOLD SMUGGLERS 

Once again, the Indian delegation asked that inter- 
national police co-operation on illicit gold traffic be 
reinforced. Their country’s economy, along with that 
of certain others which are not gold producers, is 
seriously affected by the activities “of smugglers who 
attempt to import this metal illicitly. But this is a 
difficult problem as, in many other countries, people 
are free to buy and sell gold without committing a 
criminal offence. However, most of those who do. so 
are spurred on by motives of gain to use their smug- 
gling tactics for other goods such as drugs or diamonds. 
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The Assembly was therefore to decide on measures 
which, if applied, would enable countries to combat 
these attacks on fair rates of exchange without infring- 
ing the legislation of any one state. 

Another form of illicit traffic, unfortunately ex- 
tremely widespread, can endanger not only a country’s 
economy but also the health of its subjects. This is, 
of course, the traffic in ~~ and the police forces of 
all countries affiliated to Interpol have been fighting 
against it together for a long time. In addition, the 


L.C.P.O., which is always represented at the meetings 
of the U.N.O. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, has 


tried to encourage the passing of laws and the institu- 
tion of methods of co-operation which could consider- 
ably reduce this harmful trade. The discussions 
between delegates on this subject led to some results 
which, we hope. will be made apparent in the inter- 
national statistics drawn up by the General Secretariat 
every year. 


THE THEFT OF IDEAS 


The newspapermen and journalists from the radio, 
television and film worlds, who came looking for inter- 
views and stories of police work which could be sup- 
plied by most of the delegates, were particularly eager 
to talk to Mr. Besson, of the French delegation, the 
author of a report about police co-oper: ation on indus- 
trial and artistic counterfeiting. 

This is a fairly new question and the report sug- 
gested that police co-operation be strengthened in 
order to give adequate protection to the works and 
creations of authors, technicians, inventors, etc. It is 
clear that, for instance, a British engineer who invents 
some type of machine should be able to prevent any- 
one else manufacturing this machine without his per- 
mission. Such rights are, in fact, protected by a great 
many international conventions and, in most coun- 
tries, sentences ranging from fines to periods of im- 
prisonment can be inflicted on those who steal them. 
However, the discussions on this subject provided an 
excuse for women’s magazines to tell their readers of 
the thefts of Paris models, and this probably explains 


L. to r.: Major-General 8. H. Porter, Chief Commis- 
stoner of Police, Victoria; Mr. G. E. Barker, also from 
Victoria; and Mr. Provost-Marshall of 


H. T. Boatner, 
Army. 


the USS. 














ittending the conference from France were, |. to r.: 


VM. L. Aube (General Secretariat), M. C. Gillard, and 


M. J. Belot. 


the unexpected interest taken by the Press in this item 
of the agenda. 


REPORT ON HOMOSEXUALITY 

Complying with a request made by the Assembly 
last year, the General Secretariat had prepared a full 
study of the varying laws on homosexuality in differ- 
ent countries. This may not be a new subject, as 
homosexuality probably dates from the origin of man- 
kind, but it raises serious problems for the police 
forces in many parts of the world. Several months 
before the Assembly session, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared in the usual way and was sent to all afhliated 
states. The high number of replies received (40), and 
the evident care taken in answering the questions, 
showed how interested people were in the subject. 

[he replies can be briefly sumrmarized as foliows: 
very few countries are willing to extradite a person 
for homosexuality alone, the trend in favour of allow- 
ing homosexual practices between consenting adults 
is gaining ground, and there is a tendency to make the 
age limits for minors higher, many countries protect- 
ing young people against homosexuality until the age 
of 21. Finally, although many speakers considered 
that homosexuality does not seem to be connected 
with other types of crime to any great extent, others 
pointed out that homosexual circles encourage some 
forms of delinquency such as blackmail and violence. 


DUTIES OF WOMEN POLICE 

A great many other questions were discussed, in 
particular that of relations between the police and 
airline companies, but the one which aroused perhaps 
the most interest was that of the recruitment and use 
of women police. 

Two different systems were described to the dele- 
gates: the one in force in the United Kingdom where 
over 2,000 women constables or inspectors have been 
at work for many years and where they have the same 
powers and duties as their male colleagues and, on the 
other hand, that prevailing in Paris where some 40 
female police social workers deal almost exclusively 
with juvenile offenders and with cases involving 
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women or children. ‘These two systems provided 
valuable points of comparison, especially for the dele- 
gations from fairly new countries which are just begin- 
ning to organize or re-organize their police forces. 

The speech made by Miss B. M. de Vitré, O.B.E., 
Assistant H.M. Inspector of Constabulary, was en- 
thusiastically received, not only because she was the 
first woman delegate to attend an Assembly session but 
also because of her humorous and pertinent remarks 
on the subject and particularly on the right of women 
to decide for themselves whether they wished to carry 
on working in the police force once they were married 
rather than having their decision forced on them by 
the authorities. 


LONDON AS HOST 


As can be seen, the delegates worked hard but, 
thanks to the hospitality of the Home Office, the 
Commissioner of Police, the Lord Mayor and the 
American governmental authorities in London, they 
also had an opportunity of relaxing in various famous 
buildings such as Lancaster House, the Mansion 
House and New Scotland Yard. They were thus able 
to talk to old friends and meet new ones, all of which 
helped to create a favourable atmosphere for inter- 
national co-operation. 

Perhaps the most enthralling reception given for 
them was the luncheon offered by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London where the 
traditional ceremony and costumes of the aldermen, 
councillors, magistrates, guards and other officers 
showed how well a respect for old customs can be 
retained without in any way preventing the require- 
ments of modern government from being fulfilled. 
Many of the constables were dressed in the uniforms 
which their ancestors had worn in 1829, when the 
City of London police was first formed, even to the 
side-whiskers which they had grown for the occasion. 

The keynote for the 1958 session of the Assembly 
was set by British tradition. Next year, however, the 
delegates will meet in a new country as they unani- 
mously accepted the invitation extended by Pakistan 
to hold their Assembly in Lahore in 1959. It is, indeed, 
high time for the I.C.P.O., a world-wide organization, 
to fall in with the wishes of its Asiatic members who 
have long wanted to see an Assembly session on their 
continent. 


Mr. G. Singh and Mr. S. M. Dutt from India. 
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“ You'd think they’d stagger these wage-pay times. Ridiculous, busy men like us queueing up fer ’em like this every Friday.” 


This cartoon on 10th October by Lee in his London Laughs series is reproduced by courtesy of the London Evening News. 


New Equipment Penetrates Bank Safe 


HE last few weeks have pro- 

vided a larger than usual crop 

of robberies, raids and organ- 
ized gangster activities, accom- 
panied in most cases by violence 
and, in some, menace by firearms. 
Most of these crimes and attempt- 
ed crimes have followed accepted 
patterns, not invariably successful 
when resisted with vigour, but in 
several instances new ruses have 
been applied. 

There have been nearly 80 
cases of cash snatches so far this 
year in the London area, and it is 
estimated that some £109,000 have 
been stolen. 

A gang, thought to be four or 
five strong, using cutting tools of 
great power, forced an entry into 
the strong room of the Midland 
Bank branch in High Street, Stoke 
Newington, on the night of 30th 
October and got away with over 
£20,000. Using oxy - acetylene 
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welders, the robbers burnt through 
the six-inch steel door of the 
strong room and a steel gate and 
then cut their way into the safe 
with electrical equipment unknown 
to Scotland Yard. Effecting an 
entry by cutting through the steel 
bars of a basement window at the 
back of the bank, the intruders 
had carried three massive cylinders 
of oxygen from a van into the 
premises. For the electrical cut- 
ting operation they plugged their 


leads into the ordinary power 
switches. It is estimated that the 
work continued through the 


greater part of the night, the van 
waiting parked some hundreds of 
yards away. The money, in 
bundles of £5, £1 and 10s. notes, 
had been prepared for the use of 
industrial undertakings and shops 
in their Friday payout. Mr. J. 
Hanrahan, Midland Bank head 
office inspector, stated: ‘ The 


money would not be traceable. No 
numbers would have been kept.” 


BANK MANAGER SHOT 


NTERING the branch office 
Ka the Midland Bank at 

Beecham House, Brentford, 
just before closing time on 12th 
November, a raider produced two 
guns and announced to the cashier 
that he was “taking over”. The 
cashier dived beneath the counter 
as he sounded the alarm and the 
staff scattered. The manager Mr. 
Eric A. Aires, emerged from the 
office and was at once shot in the 
stomach. The thug grabbed a 
handful of notes from the counter 
and escaped with some £200 or 
£300. 

An armed man raided the same 
branch office on 2nd August at its 
former address in Boston Manor 
Road. The cashier was shot and 
about £1,200 was stolen. 
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Mr. Stanley Wilkinson 

The Midland Bank announced 
after the second robbery that it 
would pay a reward of £5,000 for 
information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the criminal. 

One of the first to answer the 
alarm was Mr. Stanley Wilkinson, 
a security officer at Beecham 
House. He called the police on 
hearing the alarm bell and then 
staved with the manager until a 
doctor arrived. 


POST OFFICE VAN RAID 


Four masked men_ stole’ two 
mail bags holding £5,000 in cash 
and about £3,000 in postal orders, 
stamps and Post Office stock when 
raiding a van outside the G.P.O. 
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Mr. Eric A. Altres, 
aged 51, manager of 
the Midland Bank 
at Beecham House, 
Brentford. 


sorting office in’ Brooke Street, 
Stoke Newington, on 18th Septem- 
ber. For several days previously 
a man had been observing the 
van’s routine movements between 
8.45 and 9 a.m. On the day of the 
raid, as Post Office men were load- 
ing mail bags, they were pounced 
on by three men wearing masks. 
carrying sticks and advancing with 
whoops and shouts. The postal 
men were pushed to the ground 
and the mail bags were seized and 


carried away in a waiting van, 
driven by a fourth masked man. 
The raid was over in about 60 


seconds and bystanders likened it 
to boys playing “Cowboys and 
Indians”, so great was the noise 
while it lasted. 


BANK OFFICIALS 
TRAPPED 
Using a dummy taxi cab, a 
gang decoyed and robbed two 
officials of the Spitalfields branch 


of the Midland Bank, getting 
away with £16,500 on 2nd 
October. The raid, timed to 12 


minute, took place in the busy 


East End—without thousands of 
people being aware of what was 
happening. 

The raiders drove up to the 


bank and reported to a bank off- 
cial that the taxi was ready to take 
two bank officials to the head 
office in Threadneedle Street, City, 
half a mile away. Unsuspectingly, 
the two bank officials, one of them 
carrying a case containing £16,500 





in cash, walked to the taxi parked 
outside in Commercial Street. 
They were driven off through the 
crowds of market porters and 
green-grocers. The thieves drove 
to a nearby side road—Bell Lane 

robbed the two bank officials 
and, after changing vehicles, 
escaped. 


CASHIERS ‘AMBUSHED’ 
Iwo cashiers of E. Towgood & 
Sons Ltd., paper merchants, were 
robbed of £6,000 at Shelford in 
Cambridgeshire on l4th Novem- 
ber by a single gunman. 
He caused them to get out of 
their car by a simple trick. As 
the cashiers and the driver were 
returning with the pay-day money 
collected from the National Pro- 
vincial Bank in Cambridge they 
found the road a mile from thei 
works blocked by a car. Its drive: 
had the bonnet raised and was 
peering into the engine. When 
they got out to investigate, he held 
them up with a pistol, ordered 
them to the side of the road, took 
the cases containing the cash, and 
drove off in the fog. 
One of the cashiers said later: 
I was looking right down the 
barrel of the bandit’s gun. If 
wasn't going to do or sav any- 
thing.” 


(Other reports on page 28) 





A_ photograph taken after the 
Spitalfields raid. The bank man- 
ager, Mr. A. L. Blunden, left, 


talks to Detective - Superintendent 
Foster on the right. 
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Security Forces at Work 
By T. Guy Sanders 


Det.-Supt. Sanders recently retired from Bir- 
mingham City Police to take up the post of 
Chief Security Officer at the I.C.1. Witton factory. 
His grandfather and his father were Chief Con- 
stables—of Dover and Plymouth respectively— 
the family association with the police covering a 
continuous period of 130 years. 


NTERNAL security is very important to us. Its 

more exciting aspects may include preventing theft, 

keeping out trespassers, or even thwarting sabo- 
teurs. But it is the lesser duties, such as making sure 
windows and doors are locked, or that taps and lights 
are turned off, or that bicycles are not taken out of 
the works without the surrender of an appropriate 
check, which take up much time of the Works 
Policeman. 

At Kynoch Works the employees number approxi- 
mately 9,000 and they are engaged in the manufacture 
of rolled non-ferrous strip and sheet, extruded rods, 
lightning fasteners, ammunition and titanium. The 
well-known Kynoch Press, a full size printing works 
employing 300 persons, is also situated within the 
factory perimeter. 

We have a high regard for the honesty of employees. 
But with titanium costing £1,500 a ton and copper 
£210 a ton, someone, among nearly 10,000, might be 
tempted to make easy money. Most employees have 
access to the metal and some of the tools used could 
command a good price, or be of personal use outside 
the works. 


CHOOSING THE FORCE 

There are seven external gates and four internal, so 
it is clear that, to protect the Company's interests, a 
well-trained and disciplined police force is essential. 

What does the Company look for when employing 
a works policeman? Only ex-policemen, ex-servicemen 
or those who have had experience in dealing with the 
public at large, are considered for the job. The ex- 
policeman has a good working knowledge of the law 
and is experienced in dealing with large numbers of 
persons but, as with others, his record must be exem- 
plary and he must, at all times, be tactful, accurate 
and unbiased in the matters he reports upon. He must 
have a good physique. If he is accepted then he serves 
a period of 12 months on probation. 

Policing a factory is a little different from the work 
of a regular policeman and it takes most of this time 
for a new entrant to become “ ‘ndustrialized” and 
for the Company to assess his qualities. He is looked 
upon as being a management representative responsi- 
ble for assisting in maintaining factory discipline, 
safeguarding the security of the factory (in its broad- 
est sense) and enforcing the works rules. For anv 
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(stealing in most of its forms) committed 
within his view, he has the same power of detention 
as any sworn police officer or British subject. 


felony 


RESPECT OF THE STAFF 

The Company, however, insists that, although in- 
vested with certain powers, its policemen must apply 
them tactfully and with discretion. They must bear in 
mind at all times three important words before taking 
action—" IS IT REASONABLE?” It is realized that 
these powers, if wrongly applied, may upset the struc- 
ture of good management that exists in the factory. 

It is our proud boast that a healthy respect has been 
built up in the Metals Division for works policemen 
and, very naturally, the management treasures it and 
wishes to maintain it. If a policeman is performing 
his job properly he may not be popular but—and this 
is most important—he can always claim respect by 
being firm and impartial in all his dealings with 
personnel. 

It will be seen that some importance is attached to 
a good physique. A man ‘five feet nothing’ would 
hardly command respect from a road-weary ‘ six feet 
plus’ lorry driver who has brought his eight-wheeled 
vehicle to the wrong gate and has to be redirected. All 
our policemen on duty at external gates are over five 
feet eight. 


PATROLLING FACTORY ROADS 


During factory working hours (8 a.m. to 6 p.m.; 
5 p.m. on Fridays) the main duties of the police are to 
man the gates and patrol factory roads. During the 
patrols they deal only with offences on the roads. The 
behaviour of employees working in shops and offices 
is the responsibility of managers who can and do call 
for police help. 

Policemen must ensure that roads are kept clear at 
all times for the Company’s goods-carrying vehicles 
and that all persons using cars on a home-to-work 
basis park their vehicles on the appropriate parks. 
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Recording the loss of property ts a routine job for 
the policeman. 


DANGER AREAS 

At internal gates, where supervision is applied to all 
entering and leaving ‘ danger areas’, policemen must 
see that no person enters the area carrying ‘ smoking 
materials *. All cigarettes, matches, pipes, tobacco and 
lighters must be given up in return for a receipt 
against which the property can be withdrawn at the 
end of the working period. 

Clocking offences have also to be watched as it is 
not unknown for an employee to leave the works at a 
time earlier than that shown on his clock card. 

After working hours a continuous ‘clock’ patrol is 
maintained. One of the two policemen from each ex- 
ternal gate is continuously making a round of the 
factory. Keys for a patrol clock carried by each one are 
in containers at vulnerable points round the works. 
These keys are so positioned as to ensure really 
adequate patrol. When one policeman finishes his 
patrol another starts and the number of keys on each 
patrol averages 40. 


THE NIGHT WATCH 

What does a policeman look for on patrol after 
working hours? On his patrol or beat card are notes 
as to where safes are situated, together with a host of 
other information. He must inspect each one and if 
he finds one open or insecure then he telephones the 
main gate and waits for assistance. He keeps a sharp 
look out for fire‘ hazards, wastage of fuel, light, or 
water and sees that no machinery is left running un- 
necessarily. All windows are inspected, particularly 
in summer months when personnel tend to leave them 
open. And, at all times, he looks out for any unusual 
movement of employees or possible trespassers. 

There are also the watches, rings or bracelets which 
unwary female staff leave lying about on their desks 
or when they wash and forget to put them on again. 
Che patrolling policeman takes these articles back to 
his office, thus denying the ‘ opportunist * an ill-gotten 
gain. 

LOST PROPERTY 


A Lost and Found Property Bureau is run by the 
Police Department which publishes a fortnightly list 
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of property lost and found. Anything found, if not 
claimed by the loser within three months, is handed 
to the finder who must sign a form of indemnity 
exonerating the Company from future liabilities. 
Combined reports of lost and found property now 
average about 1,500 a year. 

Works rules very naturally greatly strengthen the 
hand of the police in protecting property—of both the 
Company and of employees. 

Rules provide for the issue of passes to regular 
visitors such as representatives of typewriter manufac- 
turers, G.P.O. employees, outside maintenance engin- 
eers, etc. Permits must also be held for all Company's 
expensive small tools such as micrometers, slide rules, 
etc. This permit enables the holder to carry the tool 
to and from work. 


SEARCHING . 
One of the most important rules reads: 

“ At any time while on the Company’s premises 
an employee must be prepared to show, if neces- 
sary by permitting himself to be searched by an 
authorized person, that he is not in possession of 
property to which he is not entitled. (Women 
employees will only be searched by a woman.) ” 
Every employee agrees to this condition of employ- 

ment when signing for his copy of the works rule 
book. But it must not be, and is not, abused. Here, 
the experience of the works policeman is invaluable. 
He must, at all times, be cacti as he is told on join- 
ing the Company that 99.9 per cent of the employees 
are honest and law abiding people. Thus to identify 


the odd .1 per cent many honest people will occasion- 
or to expose 


ally be asked to submit to a * frisking’ 
the contents of a bag or parcel. 


Inspection of 
premises by 
a security 
officer. The 
key is turned 
in the clock 
to check on 
the call. 
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These searches have, however, occasionally revealed 
cases of theft. A few of the ways in which people 
endeavour to remove property from the works are 
given in the following examples: 


THE LEAD THIEF 

A policeman noticed a worker who, walking 
normally on entering the works had, by the end 
of the day, developed a pronounced limp. 
Enquiring in a friendly way as to what had 
happened the policeman received the reply 
“ bunions ”’ and having at one time been a sufferer 
himself he invited the limping man into the 
police office. There an examination revealed the 
employee had made himself shoe socks out of 
lead sheet with a total weight of approximately 
3 lb. An investigation of his home brought to 
light half a hundredweight of ‘ lead socks’. 


THE EXTRA BATTERY COMPARTMENT 

A craftsman built an extra battery compart- 
ment in his car with two electric leads leading 
from its top. In the space made copper was con- 
cealed—and its price at the time was well over 
£400 per ton. 


THE 8-HOUR EXPANSION 
Developing a large * corporation’ during work- 
ing hours a young employee on search was found 
with a 6-volt battery, which he had stolen from 
another employee's car, suspended round his neck The security officer on gate duty must have a 
under his overcoat. presence and politeness in dealing with visitors to 
(Continued on page 18) the firm’s premises. 











It is no longer necessary to give 
your premises that prison 
appearance in order to “‘protect 
yourself against burglars. 
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THE AUTO CALL 
“ULTRASONIC” ALARM 


The Auto Call Ultrasonic Alarm offers complete protec- 
tion without disfigurement and is equally quick to detect 
FIRE. Full details of this modern security equipment will 
be sent on request. 





Other Security Systems 


Pressure Differential 
Alarms 


Invisible Rays 


Safe Cabinets 


Watchman Patrol THE LL co LTD 
Recorders 


Central Station 
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THE “ RATTLING ” CLEANER 
Hearing a rattling noise as a cleaner was 
clocking-out at an external gate, the duty police- 
man invited her to see the one woman employed 
by the Company who deals with females on 
matters of this kind. A search revealed the cleaner 
had robbed the cleaners’ stores of nine scrubbing 
brushes which she had suspended from a piece of 

string tied round her waist under her skirt. 


THE COPPER CONSPIRACY 
Here eight men conspired to steal a few pounds 
of copper daily which they carried out in their 
pockets or food bags. Once a week one of them 
collected the metal from each of their houses and 
disposed of it to a metal dealer. In nine months 
the leader of this gang had received over £1,200 
for metal weighing nearly 10 tons. This case, 
which involved long and intricate enquiry work 
conducted in secrecy, started with a chance re- 

mark overheard in the bar of the * local ’. 

All these cases but one were brought to light by 
searches. Obviously, a number of innocent employees 
underwent a ‘frisking’ before the culprits were 
caught. It will be asked “ Were these innocent per- 
sons “put out’ by the ‘frisking’?" The answer is 
“No”. It is realized that, in ‘ frisking’ workers, the 
policemen wield a double-edged sword; in many cases 
the article disclosed by these means does not belong 
to the Company but to a fellow employee. 


THE SUDDEN TEMPTATION 

The biggest *‘ headache’ for the works policeman is 
not the persistent thief but the worker who, although 
of irreproachable character, succumbs to temptation 
when he sees a valuable article lying on a desk or 
bench with nobody around and who takes it, without 
thinking, on the spur of the moment. He has probably 
never stolen anything before and will never steal 
again. To recover that article many workers may have 
to be questioned and, if necessary, * frisked ’. Knowing 
full well that the same procedure would be adopted if 
they had had something stolen, the innocent parties 
generally submit themselves with no hard feelings. 


? 


REGULAR CONSULTATIONS 

Once a fortnight all the policemen finishing duty at 
2 p.m. attend a conference with either the Security 
Officer or the Inspector of Works Police presiding. As 
policemen work successive fortnights on the 6 a.m. to 
2 p.m. shift, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. shift and 10 p.m. to 
6 a.m. shift, each policeman attends a conference once 
every sixth week. These form part of the joint consul- 
tation system run in all the Company’s factories. 
Events of interest are discussed and the Security Officer 
gives appropriate talks. It is at these meetings that 
the basis of good security is firmly established for they 
help to create an atmosphere of good relationship 
between Company and employee with no mistrust on 
either side. And this very naturally lightens the 
burden of the 56-strong security force, so that they may 
give more time to the other duties that help in main- 
taining the orderly and successful life of a community 
of nearly 10,000 persons. 
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BEAT-THE-BURGLAR PLAN 


USINESS people in Enfield were the recipients, 

recently, of some sound advice on security meas- 

ures. In an eight-point * Beat the Burglar” plan 
drawn up by their local Chamber of Commerce in 
consultation with the police they were urged to keep 
small safes securely anchored and to chain ladders on 
their premises. 

“If you have a safe in your office, don’t hide the 
key in a desk drawer,” advised Mr. J. Edwards, secre- 
tary of the chamber. “ Thieves have a habit of finding 
it.” 

Mr. Edwards suggested that if the safe is a small one 
steps should be taken to prevent it being carried 
away and also pointed out that it should be anchored 
in such a way that thieves could not get at it from the 
back—its most vulnerable part. 


Mr. J]. M. McKay 





FROM MIDLANDS TO MANCHESTER 


Manchester City Council confirmed, on Ist October, 
the appointment of Mr. John Andrew McKay, Deputy 
Chief Constable of Birmingham, as Chief Constable 
of Manchester from Ist January next. 

A Scotsman, aged 46, married with two young 
daughters, and a M.A. of Glasgow University, he 
joined the Metropolitan Police in 1935, and served in 
the East End. 

In 1943 he joined the forces and later became 
Deputy Military Governor of Palermo, Sicily. He 
served in Austria with the Allied Military Govern- 
ment and reorganized the police force of Klagenfurt. 

Mr. McKay returned to Scotland Yard in 1947, 
going to Birmingham in 1953 as third assistant to the 
Chief Constable. He was offered the position of 
Deputy Chief Constable in May, 1955. 

Superintendent Frank Kelley, personal security 
officer to Prince Philip, has returned from India and 
Pakistan after reviewing security arrangements for the 
Prince’s Asia tour which begins in January. 
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Fire Protection In Industry 


A major factor in_ industrial 
security which the “Security 
Gazette ” will keep under continual 


review is the safeguarding of prem- 
ises against fire. In this article the 
Director of the Fire Protection 
Association advises on how his or- 
ganization can assist managements 
in taking proper precautions. 


lis a strange commentary on 

the outlook of many industrial 

firms that, though they will give 
the utmost attention to commercial 
efficiency and administrative keen- 
ness, they are prepared to forget 
the essential need of securing the 
safety of their premises against fire: 
a fire is something that merely 
could happen, whereas the need 
for, say, ensuring that machinery is 
fitted with adequate guards is kept 
constantly in the minds of manage- 
ments by strict legislation. The 
chance that a fire might ruin years 
of work only comes home to man- 
agements when they see the fire 
brigade rushing through the street 
to a nearby factory. All too often, 
unfortunately, even that example 
does not send the managing direc- 
tor back to his own factory or block 
of offices to check up that his own 
precautions are fully efficient. The 
result is that fire losses in_ the 
United Kingdom last vear amount- 
ed to £25,849,000, of which the 
greater part were fires involving 
industry and commerce. 


Fire Protection Association 

At the same time, because of the 
work of the Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and kindred bodies, it can 
be said that the urgent need for 
taking fire precautions is now far 
more widely understood in com- 
merce and industry than it was be- 
fore the war. The Fire Protection 
Association was set up in 1946 after 
negotiations between the Fire Of- 
fices’ Committee, the Home Office, 
and other specialized Government 
departments. The aim was to pro- 
vide industry and commerce with 
an advisory and technical informa- 
tion service. "The Association is not 
profit-making: its sole purpose is 
on the one hand to publicize fire 
precautions as such, and on the 
other hand to follow up the pub- 
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This fire which broke out last month in the premises of the United 
Glass Bottle Manufacturers Ltd. spread into a storage depot under 


St. Pancras station railway arches. 


According to The Times report 


the chief fire officer in charge said the vaults were filled from floo 
to ceiling with inflammable material. 


licity with skilled scientific assist- 
ance. Now it must be said that the 
continuing incidence of fires and 
the heavy wastage they cause every 
year has not seriously fallen in the 
vears since 1946. But it can also 
safely be said that, if the F.P.A. had 
not carried out its work over this 
period, the figures each year would 
have been even more disastrous. In 
a wav the Association is waging a 
holding battle. As more and more 
firms come to know of its services 
and take advantage of its advice, so 
it is to be hoped the fire returns, 
even with a rapidly-growing indus- 
try, will show signs of decreasing. 


Strange Reluctance 

In his report for 1957 the Chair- 
man of the Association, Mr. 
E. C. T. Carden, declared that in 
industry as a whole there was “ too 
much reluctance to take essential 


precautions and too little apprecia- 
tion of the risks and of the effective- 
ness of well-established systems of 
protection against them”. Yet a 
glance through the publications of 
the F.P.A. will bring home to any 
sensible reader the constant danger 
of fire and the comparative ease 
with which fire can be prevented. 

The problem can be approached 
from three angles. The first is to 
ensure that buildings themselves 
contain as many structural safe- 
guards as possible. The second is 
to educate managements and work- 
ers in the effective maintenance of 
a daily system of fire precautions. 
And the third is to advise on how 
fires can be quickly fought, if in 
fact they do break out. 

The Association, because of its 
aims and organization, is able to 
assist in each one of these aspects. 
For instance, its Fire Protection 
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Bulletin and Technical Informa- 
tion Sheets, are of vital importance 
to architects, owners of property, 
and builders. One modern build- 
ing development, it is not always 
realized, in itself constitutes a pos- 
sibility of danger. This is the con- 
struction of large floor areas as 
opposed to the more old-fashioned 
method of building smaller storage 
and office sections. No doubt mod 
ern production systems demand 
such extensive areas for their 
proper efficiency. But once a fire 
takes hold in any part, there rarely 
exists a structural device for con- 
taining it. Often, moreover, these 
areas are roofed by bituminous 
materials. Unless they are properly 
laid with a basis of fire-resisting 
material, they melt rapidly under 
heat and can, as experience has 
shown, both spread the fire and 
endanger the lives of the firemen. 
An architect designing such mod- 
ern buildings ought, therefore, al- 
ways to approach the Association 
for up-to-date advice on how his 
building in itself will minimize 
the possibility of fire breaking out 
or spreading. 


Analysis of Causes 

The Joint Fire Research Organi- 
zation of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the Fire Offices’ Committee is 
a national institution set up to 
carry out research into fire hazards, 
methods of protection, and extinc- 
tion. The Association’s publica- 
tions contain the results of some of 
its findings. I need hardly empha- 
size that any architect or firm of 
builders who does not take advant- 
age of the Organization's work may 
well be jeopardizing his client's 
future prosperity. About £15 mil- 
lion are lost annually through large 
industrial fires, and about 100,000 
fires are reported annually by the 
country’s fire brigades. One pur- 
pose of the Organization is to classi- 
fy and analyze the causes of these 
fires and the manner in which they 
have been extinguished. The 
analysis assists the Organization in 
its work of scientific research. 

The Fire Protection Association 
is the means by which the results 
of research into fire hazards are de- 
veloped in the form of recom- 
mendations and made public. The 
Association also has however wide 
contacts with other official bodies 
and industrial organizations and 
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information gained from _ these 
contacts is also incorporated in its 


publications. The Association's 
publications are free to its mem- 
bers and in some cases, such as 


lechnical Information Sheets, to 
the general public. A charge is 
made to the public for other pub- 
lications, such as Booklets. 


Advice on Precautions 

Ihe second approach I men- 
tioned was the taking of precau- 
tions. Here the Association can 
usefully advise about works organi- 
zations. Every factory already pos- 
sesses a works safety committee. Its 
sphere should always extend to fire 
precautions, possibly by setting up 
a special sub-committee. Usually 
three or four people representing 
management and employees can 
cope with this responsibility. It 
should be their duty to carry out a 
regular inspection of the fire pre- 
vention system, to detail instruc- 
tions in case of fire, to check also 
on the provision of proper fire 
fighting equipment. Again they 
can always look to the Association 
for assistance and the provision of 
suitable publicity material such as 
exhibits and warning cards. 

Finally the 





Role of Security Officer 

In all this procedure the works 
security officer clearly must play an 
essential part. He is often the co- 
ordinator of all precautions and of 
the fire fighting system. His duty 
is to be fully informed on the effi- 
ciency within his own factory of 
the fire fighting methods, the dan- 
gers to be expected in any process, 
and the possible danger points 
within the buildings. It is also his 
job to make sure that, when shifts 
finish for the day, no materials 
have been left lying around from 
which fires could start. If at the 
same time the management pro- 
vide him with a detailed system of 
inspection: by night and day, his 
aim of spotting fires inumediately 
they start can be immeasurably 
eased. Much can also be done to 
train workers themselves to look 
upon the security officer as their 
ally. Inspection no doubt to some 
minds represents snooping and 
supervision. The attitude can be 
got over by the works safety com- 
mittee working hand in glove with 
the security officer and also by 
simple publicity measures through- 
out the factory. 





third aspect — 
that of ensuring 
an effective fire 
fighting system— 
is not necessarily 
one calling for 
skilled technical 
knowledge. Any 
management can 
ensure, first, that 
its interior fire 
equipment is in 
good order and 
suitable for the 
premises. It can 
do this merely 
by getting into 
touch with the 
local fire brigade 
or with the 
F.P.A. itself. It 
can, moreover, 
easily ensure that 
there is easy ac- 
cess to the prem- 


Fire 


soon as you can. 


ises for fire 
brigade appli- 
ances. It can also NAME......... 
check that there FIRM ......... 
exist proper 
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the building. 


ASSOCIATION 
will advise you 


The Fire Protection Association is an authoritative, in- 
dependent, non-profit-making organisation at the service of 
industry and the general public. 
disposal a comprehensive and up-to-date knowledge of every 
aspect of fire protection. 

Members of the Association for an annual subscription of 
£1.1s.0d. enjoy the benefits of a regular supply of informative 
publications offering both general recommendations and 
advice on specialised occupancies and processes. 

The coupon below will bring you further information about 
the Association and details of Membership. Send it off as 


TO: Fire Offices’ Committee 
FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, GARRARD 


Please send me details of membership and services available. 


Offices’ Committee 


PROTECTION 


It is able to put at your 


It may save you from having a fire. 


HOUSE, 
31-45 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Such, in outline, is the work of 
the Fire Protection Association 
carried out from its headquarters 
at Garrard House, 31/45 Gresham 
Street, E.C.2. In 1957 the associate 
membership reached a total of over 
3,000, the increase in membership 
of 433 being the largest yet record- 
ed. (The cost of membership is one 
guinea a year.) But this is only a 
beginning. The publication of the 
Security Gazette will constitute a 
welcome means of constantly 
bringing home to managements 
the requirements of industrial 
safety. Certainly for its part the 
Fire Protection Association will do 
all in its power to assist in this 
fundamental task of reducing the 
annual wastage and loss of life 
represented by the ever-present 
threat of fire. 


TOO MANY FIRES 

Nearly 3,000 fires a day were 
reported in Britain last year accord- 
ing to the Manchester Guardian 
which recently published a series 
of articles on common causes of 
fire and how to avoid them or 
minimize their effects. Direct 
losses through these fires totalled 
more than £25 million. Yet, the 
Guardian pointed out, brigades 
had never been more expert, better 
equipped, and more swiftly rein- 
forced in peace-time emergencies. 
The fault was not theirs. Nearly 
all fires were due to someone's 
carelessness or thoughtlessness, and 
there was hardly a section of the 
population which did not con- 
tribute more or less to the waste. 

“The tale of folly never ends,” 
said the Guardian. ‘“ Those who 
put off till tomorrow what should 
be done today because they ‘ have 
never yet had a fire’ are the worst 
offenders.”’ 


A ‘SHOCKING 

EXHIBITION’ 
Mr. R. A. BUTLER, opening the 
L.C.C. home safety exhibition at 
County Hall, declared it was 
shocking to see the figures of 
burning accidents each year. On 
an average two deaths were caused 
each day, mostly to children and 
old people. He hoped the exhi- 
bition would shock people into 


safeguarding themselves and their 
households. 
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IN THE COURTS 


ro YEARS FOR BANK 
ROBBERY 
Money Still Missing 
In sentencing two men concerned 
in the £43,000 raid on Lloyds 
Bank at Kingston-on-Thames in 





December, the Recorder, Sir 
Gerald Dobson, said at the Old 
Bailey on November 5th: “ No- 


body knows, and nobody is likely 
to know now, how this large sum 
of money was divided, but so far 
as I can remember none of it has 
ever been recovered and it is quite 
obvious that anybody participating 
in a robbery of this kind has got 
to wait a long time before he en 
joys the proceeds of his crime.” 

John Vernon Rees, 36, of no 
fixed address, was sent to prison 
for 10 years after pleading guilty 
to breaking into the bank and steal- 
ing £43,087. Henry John Preedy, 
29, of Perryn Road, Acton, was 
jailed for four years after pleading 
guilty to being in possession of 60 
detonators and seven cartridges of 
gelignite. 


DAMAGE TO COMETS 


After damage to the wings of 
three Comet IV airliners had been 
discovered at the de Havilland Air- 
craft Hatfield factory, vast in- 
quiries were carried out into hand- 
writing samples obtained from 
1,400 workmen and airliners had 
to be checked and X-rayed. 

It cost the company £377 to re- 
pair the damage and for lost time 
and labeur. 

This was revealed by the prose- 
cution at the trial at Hatfield on 
November 3rd of an aircraft fitter, 
Alan Reginald Humphrey, aged 
23, who pleaded guilty to three 
charges of malicious damage. He 
was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Mr. P. Asterley-Jones, prosecut- 
ing, said the damage was trivial 
and would not have affected the 
safety and airworthiness of the air- 
liner. Humphrey told the court 
his job got him down and that he 
had no intention of doing any- 
thing that would affect the aircraft 
in flight. 

RAILMEN FINED 

Four railwaymen, employed at 
Bishopsgate goods station, London, 
were fined a total of £275 at Old-street 
for stealing goods worth £38 from the 
depot. 


POSTMEN GET FOUR 
YEARS 
Paddington Scandal 

When three postmen pleaded guilty 
at the Old Bailey last month to con- 
spiring to steal postal packets in 
transmission, Mr. James Burge, prose- 
cuting counsel, said the case disclosed 
a grave state of affairs at the Padding- 
ton District Office, where the men 
were employed. Losses had occurred 
on such a scale that one firm alone 
had made complaints involving £7,000 
worth of missing goods. 

Sentence of four years’ imprison- 
ment was passed on Edward Richard 
John Walker, 35, of Lancaster Gate, 
Bayswater; James Alfred Baxter, 28, 
of Ash Grove, Cricklewood, and 
George Alfred Mason, 39, of Worning- 
ton Road, North Kensington. 

In addition to the conspiracy offence 
Walker admitted four charges of re- 
ceiving stolen packages. Baxter ad- 
mitted two charges of stealing, and 
Mason two charges of larceny and one 
of receiving. A fourth postman, 
Thomas George Burch, 32, of Sutton 
Way, North Kensington, was sent to 
prison for nine months. He pleaded 
guilty to being an accessory in one 
case of theft. 


Parcels “ Dropped Off ” 

Mr. Burge said the duties of the 
defendants were to collect parcels from 
various consignors and take them to 
the district office. Instead, the parcels 
were dropped off by the van drivers 
at the addresses of receivers. 

Baxter had written out a list of 
names of men in the parcels office and 
said all were guilty of similar dis- 
honesty. He also said that “half the 
men in the office have been talked 
into this”. On one occasion Mason 
cut open seven or eight mailbags and 
later gave him f10. 


Winner of M.M. 

Det.-Sgt. F. Higginbotham said that 
all the men had borne good charac- 
ters hitherto. Walker, who joined the 
Post Office in 1947, won the Military 
Medal as a sergeant in the war. Mason 
and Burch had been postmen since 
1950 and Baxter since 1949. 


OVER £2,600 STOLEN 


David Francis Fletcher, aged 22, 
unemployed, of Randolph Avenue, 
Maida Vale, W., and William 
Albert Douglas, aged 24, Post 
Office clerk, of Kennington Park 
Road, Kennington, S.E., were each 
sentenced at the Central Criminal 
Court to 21 months’ imprison- 
ment after they had pleaded 
guilty to breaking and entering the 
Post Office at South Molton Street, 
W., and stealing cash to the value 
of £2,604 and a quantity of stamps. 
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CRIME ON 


Startling Disclosures In Home Office Return 


N alarming increase in crime was reported in the 

Criminal Statistics for 1957. The year’s record 

was even worse than that of 1951, the peak post- 
war period. The leap was, in fact, the largest for two 
decades. The total number of indictable offences 
known to the police was 545,562 compared with 
524,506 in 1951—an increase of 4 per cent—and there 
was a jump of 13.7 per cent on the 1956 figure of 
$79,710. 

hese grave figures are given in the Home Office 
report on Criminal Statistics for England and Wales 
which reveals the disturbing fact that the increase in 
crime was most rapid among adolescents and young 
people between 14 and 21. There was a 13 per cent 
rise in the number of people found guilty of indictable 
offences. The 545,562 indictable crimes included 
$60,985 cases of theft, 18,635 sexual offences, 10,960 
cases of violence, 105,042 cases of breaking and enter- 
ing, 8,619 cases of receiving, 26.235 cases of fraud and 
false pretences and 15,086 other offences. 47.2 per cent 
were cleared up by the police. 

The total number of persons found guilty of offences 
of all kinds was 864,475 of whom 130,920 were found 
guilty of indictable offences, 733,270 of non-indictable 
offences and 285 offences against defence regulations. 

Of those found guilty of indictable offences, 115,928 
were males and 14.992 females; 19 per cent were 
persons under 14, 15 per cent aged 14 and under 17, 
15 per cent aged 17 and under 21, 21 per cent aged 
21 and under 30 and 30 per cent aged 30 and over; 
61 per cent were found guilty of some form of larceny, 
18 per cent of breaking and entering and 4 per cent 
of receiving. 

As in the four preceding years, these types of 
offences accounted for 83 per cent of the persons found 
guilty of indictable offences. 

The number of males between 14 and 17, and 17 
and 21 found guilty of indictable offences increased by 
20.8 per cent and 26.3 per cent respectively. 


MURDER AND THE NEW LAWS 


The number of people convicted of robbery shows 
a 28 per cent increase of breaking and entering (25 
per cent); violence against the person (18 per cent); 
forgery (15 per cent); malicious injury to property (12 
per cent); larceny (11 per cent); receiving (10 per cent); 
frauds and false pretences (7 per cent); and sexual 
offences (5 per cent). 

The number of offences of murder of persons aged 
one year and over, recorded as known to the police 
during the year was 151, an apparent increase of three 
over the previous year. 

Certain of these offences were reduced to man- 
slaughter as a result of court proceedings in 1958, and 
if they are deducted the figure is 142, compared with 
145 in 1956. 

However, these figures for the two years are not 
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THE INCREASE IN 





BRITAIN 


directly comparable because of the introduction of the 
Homicide Act in March last year. 
he number of people murdered in 1955, excluding 


infants, was 123. Figures for recent years were: 1954, 
136; 1953, 129; 1952, 132; 1948-51, 123; 1944-47, 124; 
1940-43, 131; 1936-39, 107; 1932-35, 102. 

The total of 65,000 people found guilty of non- 


indictable offences, was partly a result of an increase 
of 45,000, or 10 per cent, in the number of traffic 
offences. 

Uhere were also considerable increases in the num- 
ber of persons found guilty of malicious damage (18 
per cent). 

During the vear the Director of Public Prosecutions 
undertook a total of 1,431 cases involving 1,725 people. 
In 85 cases the charge was dismissed, and in 206 cases 
there were acquittals. 


“DRASTIC ACTION ” DEMAND 

The Daily Express, commenting on the Criminal 
Statistics in a leader note headed “ Now, Get Tough ”, 
said: 

“The latest figures for crime in Britain are frighten- 
ing. They are an indictment of present leniency. 

“The treat-'em-lightly sentimentalists have had 
their way. And the result? Last year there were fou? 
times as many crimes of violence and sexual offences 
as there were in 1938. 

“ Let Mr. Butler, the Home Secretary, free the police 
from minor, irksome chores to wage relentless war 
against the hoodlums. Let the courts impose the 
severest punishments on vicious criminals.” 


YARD’S PLEA TO PUBLIC 

The end of summer time in October produced an 
urgent appeal from Scotland Yard to the public to 
co-operate in the fight against crime. The Yard chiefs 
feared that it might see the beginning of the biggest 
crime wave ever met in winter. Every year since the 
war, the end of summer time has coincided with a 
sharp upward trend on the crime graphs. Seriously 
concerned by a big increase, especially in house- 
breaking and car thefts, the Yard issued three leaflets 
urging Londoners to help in the fight. 

Peak periods for house-breaking are in the afternoon 
when housewives are out shopping, and in the evening 
when people are visiting cinemas or theatres. 

The first leaflet, distributed through theatre ticket 
agencies and in theatre and cinema programmes, 
urged theatre patrons to lock all windows and doors 
of their homes and cars and after the show to drive 
carefully home. “ Thieves steal your pleasure as well 
as your property. 

The second leaflet said: “ Beat the burglar by secur- 
ing your premises and do not tempt the thief by leav- 
ing valuables in your car.” 

The third leaflet, in an appeal to drivers, stated: 
“ Lock your car whenever you leave it unattended.” 
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By RICHARD HERD é 
A GANG ROBBED A LONDON BANK 
“4% OF MORE THAN £20,000 TO-DAY— 


“USING NEW ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
JUNKNOWN TO SCOTLAND YARD. 


_ Armed with a secret cutter of immense 
power, the raiders burned through the six-inch 

















was taken from ONE afternoon edition, on 31st 
October, of the London “ Evening News ”. 
Reproduced by permission 
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HOME SECRETARY PRAISES POLICE 
Hard Work for Young Criminals — but NO FLOGGING 


ONSERVATIVES debated crime and ‘gee 
at the Party Conference at Blackpool. Speakers 
made strong demands for the restoration of birch 

ing and flogging and even for the return of the death 
penalty in full. The conference adopted a resolution 
calling for an immediate review of the causes of crime 
and the application of more effective measures to 
reduce it. 

Mr. Butler, the Home Secretary, accepted the sense 
of the motion but did not commit himself to all its 
terms. 

On the question of capital punishment he said he 
would be glad if capital punishment applied to various 
other forms of crime, particularly poisoning. It would 
be impossible to get a new Homicide Bill through the 
present Parliament, and the Government did not in- 
tend to try. Regarding flogging he declared: “I say, 
quite definitely, that the Government are not prepared 
to reimpose flogging for crime that has decreased since 
flogging was abolished.” He did not propose in this 
respect to put the clock back 100 years. 

As to birching, he said that caning was more appro- 
priate when used by the parent, guardian, or teacher. 
The last inquiry into corporal punishment showed 
that the courts used the penalty in only two per cent 
of the cases where it applied. 


POLICE AND THEIR POWERS 

Mr. Butler, in replying to the debate, said, according 
to The Times’ report, that he could not accept or 
agree with everything that had been said. The position 
today was that crime was half as much again as before 
the war and Britain was undoubtedly facing a serious 
crime wave now. The Government could not do 
everything and the Home Secretary could not handle 
the matter absolutely alone. They must have the sup- 
port of the parents, schools, churches, courts, and 
police forces, and must take every step to inquire into 
the causes of crime. 

However, he had been deliberately using certain 
powers of intervention, particularly over the appoint- 
ments of Chief Constables. He had done that on pur- 
pose, not because he despised the local choice or local 
man but because often an outside power of interven- 
tion was vital to obtain the right appointment in a 
small force. 

He thought things were now working better. There 
had never been more police than there were today; 
recruitment was coming along well, and they were 
being equipped with all the latest devices for catching 
criminals. He believed the police were an efficient 
instrument and he thanked them for all they did in 
their struggle against crime. 

Neither the Home Secretary nor the Government 
could interfere with the courts or the judiciary, but as 
an administration they could see whether the penalties 
were serious enough and whether the sanctions used by 
the courts were efficient. In general, it seemed to him 
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that the sanctions at the disposal of the courts were 
adequate at present (cries of “ No”). 

“I should like to express my opinion that, in deal- 
ing with the race disturbances, the courts themselves 
have given an example of how these terrible difficul- 
ties through which we are passing have been checked 
by the action of the courts.” 


REBUILDING PRISONS 

Mentioning a resolution which congratulated him 
on his measures of penal reform Mr. Butler said his 
ideas were not conceived solely in idealism. They had 
a double objective: to create in criminals, especially 
young criminals, a wholesome dread of punishment 
and then, when committed, to give the prisoners a 
reasonable hope of redemption and of not returning 
to prison. 

Much would have to be done. At present prisoners 
were crowded into our local prisons. ‘They would have 
to classify these prisoners, and have a building pro- 
gramme put forward for prisons, and this he was 
arranging in conjunction with the Chancellor. He 
believed that when they had classified and rebuilt the 
prisons they could deal with the problem of the adult. 


NEW DISCIPLINE FOR THE YOUNG 

Mr. Butler said he believed some new method was 
needed of dealing with the young criminal. He had 
in mind the new detention centres. In these institu- 
tions everything had to be done on the double to give 
a maximum of hard work and the minimum of 
amusement. There were already four of these centres, 
two more had been set up and he had a forward pro- 
gramme of six. “The object is de-Teddifying the 
Teddy boys and that is having a deterrent effect,’’ Mr. 
Butler declared amid cheers. 

He also planned a new system of discipline for the 
young people. He did not think they should just have 
a prison or Borstal sentence, and the opportunity 
would be given to the Prison Commissioners to vary 
punishment according to behaviour. He did not want 
them to think they could get away with it by lounging 
back in Borstal or prison, but they had to prove their 
worth otherwise they would not be liberated. 

Mr. R. Graham Page, Conservative M.P. for Crosby, 
addressing the conference, said: “‘ Every day we read 
of another wage-grab crime. It is simple to stop this. 
Legalize payment of wages by cheque. 

“ But there is danger in that too. Workers have not 
yet acquired the banking habit. Many would want to 
cash their wage cheques at the shops. The shops, 
reluctant to refuse, would carry large cash floats. We 
should find that we had substituted shop hold-up for 
street snatches, raiding the retailer for coshing the 
cashier. 

“ First, then, we should go no further than legalizing 
agreements to pay by transfer from an employer's to an 
employee’s bank account by banker’s order or by 
specially crossed cheque. 
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WAGES BY CHEQUE 
Would Obviate Police Pay Escorts 


HE payment of wages by cheque instead of by 

cash has been advocated in various quarters lately, 

notably in the correspondence columns of the 
Press and at the autumn conference of the National 
Chamber of Trade. Sir Miles Thomas, in a letter to 
The Times, wrote that to him as an industrialist there 
seemed to be so many advantages that could accrue 
from wages being paid by cheque instead of in notes 
and coin that if the Truck Act was the real obstacle to 
so doing it should be repealed. 

Mr. J. W. P. Blenkin, Chief Constable of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, strongly supported his plea. 

Sir Miles, in his letter, said: ““ We who run busi- 
nesses are always looking for ways to reduce overhead 
charges, to improve security, and to generate a sense 
of co-operation between workers and the firms that 
employ them. 

“ Handling and counting money in the form of 
notes and coin of the realm is a very costly process. 
The fact that large amounts have to be transported 
from banks to works’ accounting departments for the 
weekly make-up of wages is a temptation to banditry 
and theft with violence, as so many recent cases prove. 

‘“ Experience in America and elsewhere shows that 
there is no difficulty in workers cashing cheques with 
local tradespeople, should they so desire, but payment 
by cheque automatically encourages the opening of 
banking accounts, which in turn encourage thrift, and 
also in the light of modern banking philosophy would 
open the door to greater availability of worth-while 
possessions, such as houses, furniture, cars, and domes- 
tic appliances. This is all good for trade and employ- 
ment as compared with the ease of frittering away 
loose change, so to speak, on the pools and other 
ephemeral anodynes. 

“It should, in these enlightened days of banking, 
also be only a short step to enabling stocks and shares 
to be purchased across a bank counter. The more 
easily wages can be converted into actual participation 
in industry the greater the sense of responsibility 
throughout the whole industrial community. 

“ With respect to my stockbroker friends, the whole 
business of buying and selling shares is still sur- 
rounded by too much mystique to attract the average 
wage-earner. He—or she, for many a lady secretary 
to-day is in the salary bracket that makes investment 
for profitable interest possible—just does not know 
how to set about it. Banks already act as counsellors 
and active agents in these matters, and the amenity 
could readily be developed. 

‘So who will be the first of our parliamentarians to 
raise this matter of the Truck Act in the House? ” 

Mr. Blenkin wrote: “Even in a_ predominantly 
agricultural country, such as this, we get a number of 
requests for police escorts for money in transit between 
banks and factories. It is never easy, and often im- 
possible to meet all these requests, owing to lack of 
sufficient police resources; and, in any case, where 
should we draw the line? Everyone is equally entitled 
to police protection, and, theoretically at least, an old- 
age pensioner has just as much claim to an escort, 
when taking his £2 10s from the post office to his home 
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as has a factory manager for the weekly wages of his 
workpeople. Furthermore, when we do undertake to 
provide an escort, we always add a warning that it may 
be withdrawn at the last moment, without notice, if 
the police car or motor cycle is urgently required 
elsewhere. 

“The bandits, who plan their robberies very care- 
fully, are obviously aware of this fact; and could easily 
stage an ‘incident’ or send a false telephone call 
which would draw off the police escort, and thus make 
the unfortunate wages clerks even more vulnerable, 
owing to a false sense of security. 

“The payment of wages by cheque would stop these 
robberies at once, apart from the numerous other ad- 
vantages mentioned by Sir Miles Thomas; and I hope 
that something will soon be done to make possible 
such a system. 

“Incidentally, all members of this force have been 
paid by cheque for the past 30 years! ”’ 

The National Chamber of Trade adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on the Government to consider a method 
of paying wages by cheque. The motion expressed 
alarm at the “ ever-increasing raids and robberies on 
cashiers and others when carrying large sums of money 
intended for the payment of wages.” 


Cheque Legislation ? 

There is a chance of Parliamentary legislation 
following Mr. Patrick Maitland’s success in winning 
a place in the ballot for his Private Member’s Bill. 
This would allow the manual worker to be paid by 
open cheque if he chooses to accept his wages in this 
way. 





AFTER CARE FOR 10,000 MEN 


HE Advisory Council on the Treatment of 

Offenders, in a report entitled “ The After-care 

and Supervision of Discharged Prisoners”, 
recorded the adoption of a committee’s recommenda- 
tion that after-care of prisoners, compulsory now for 
about 1,300 men released yearly, should be compul- 
sory for about 10,000 men released each year because 
it helps to prevent crime. 

The committee expressed the view that compulsory 
after-care was of value in crime prevention, but 
recommended that it be the subject of a research 
project. They suggested that six categories of 
prisoners should have after-care. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CRACKSMAN 
ETECTIVE-INSPECTOR Eric Oxborrow, chief 
for 12 years of Ipswich C.I.D. until his retirement 
in September, declared in an interview that the 

detective’s job was harder now than it had ever been 

despite modern scientific methods used in the detec- 
tion of crime. 

“The trouble is that criminals have become scien- 
tific too,” he said. ““ Many of them nowadays are the 
complete masters of their ‘trade’. We set against 
them all the scientific knowledge of the police labora- 
tories—but these expert cracksmen are still hard to 
catch. They may descend on a provincial town, carry 
out a daring coup and be gone again almost in a 
matter of minutes.” 








SECURITY’S OWN PROFESSIONAL BODY 


Industrial 


[ is perhaps fitting that the city of Birmingham, 
centre of the great industrial Midlands, should have 
been chosen as the birth-place of the new profes 
sional body—The Industrial Police Association. July, 
1958, saw the culmination of almost a year’s period of 
meetings and discussions when on the 10th of that 
month just ever 100 industrial policemen, collectively 
representing a much larger number of members of 


industrial police forces, gathered together at an 
inaugural meeting at which The Industrial Police 
\ssociation was founded and a Midland Regional 


Branch established. 

[he industrial police profession, today numbering 
many thousands of men among its ranks, is a compara- 
tively young, but rapidly-growing, service which 
during the past 100 years can claim both an interesting 
and colourful evolution. Very gradually over the 
vears, and perhaps most rapidly of all during the 
immediate post-war years, a variety of men employed 


in industry and commerce all over the country and 
variously described as works policemen, warders, 
wardens, security guards, night watchmen, gate- 


keepers, and timekeepers, etc., are slowly, but surely, 
developing into a highly-trained body of men of 
impeccable character whose physical and mental 
standards compare in every way with those of their 
professional brothers belonging to the regular police 
forces. 


THE ECONOMICS OF SECURITY 


Most of the larger factories and industrial establish- 
ments in the country have, for many years past, 
employed their own security forces. In all but a very 
few cases, however, these forces were until fairly 
recently made up of somewhat elderly men whose 
character and integrity were the main qualifications 
for the tasks they were called upon to perform. It was 
indeed a common practice with some firms to * pension 
oft’ elderly and trusted employees, no longer capable 
of other useful employment, into the gatehouse o1 
watchman’s hut, where they carried out the duties 
expected of them to the best of their ability. 

[he immediate post-war years, during which British 
industry and commerce was fighting to re-establish 
itself once again in home and export markets, saw a 
noticeable change of attitude on the part of industria! 
managements in matters concerned with the safety and 
security of their industrial premises, stocks of raw 
materials and manufactured products, machinery and 
plant, machine tools and the like. Gone were the days 
when the indemnity of insurance against loss or 
damage to their assets by fire, water, theft or vandalism 
was a mere matter of financial recompense—not in- 
frequently found to be advantageous in retrospect. 
Difficulties in obtaining further raw materials, 
premises, machinery and, in particular, skilled labour, 
in addition to the cancellation of orders and contracts 
due to lost production, caused many managements to 
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Police Association Formed 





Donald V. Young, M.B.E., chairman, Midland 

Region Branch of the Industrial Police Association 

and author of this report on the Association's 
formation. 


realize that money expended on sound and compre- 
hensive security measures was henceforth, at its worst, 
a very necessary expenditure and, at its best, even a 
sound investment. 


SMALL FIRMS COMBINE 


his attitude on the part of managements has shown 
no sign of changing during the past 10 years, in fact 
it is true to say that more and more firms each year are 
becoming security-minded and are seeking to enjoy 
the benefits of industrial police protection. In ever- 
increasing numbers, smaller firms are each year 
realizing that this protection is vital to their safety 
and well-being; and while they themselves could not 
afford to employ a full-time security force, they are 
often today participating in one of the several joint 
or private schemes provided by industrial police 
services in some parts of the country. 
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ALL-ROUND MEN REQUIRED 

The modetn industrial policeman must have the 
knowledge, training, and experience that will enable 
him to prevent fires and he must also be capable of 
handling fire appliances and of extinguishing small 
fires and assisting the industrial and local authority 
fire brigades at large fires. He must be trained in first- 
aid measures and in light rescue methods and he must 
be conversant with all the normal industrial hazards 
connected with the particular trade carried on at his 
place of employment. He needs to have a good know- 
ledge of the various statutory requirements contained 
in the Factories Acts and in other official Regulations 
applicable to the factory where he is employed and 
last, but by no means least, of all his qualifications he 
must possess a reasonably good elementary knowledge 
of police law and procedure. He must be of good 
appearance, excellent character, and _ possess tact, 
courage, and the ability to act on his own initiative at 
all times. For an industrial policeman to conform to 
these requirements it is quite clear that he needs to 
possess a reasonably good physical and mental 
standard and, perhaps most important of all, he needs 
lots of training. In carrying out his duties within his 
employer’s premises he must inevitably concern him- 
self on occasions with the prevention of, and in some 
cases, the detection, of crime. Since the industrial 
policeman in most cases possesses only the legal 
powers of a civilian when acting in this capacity, it is 
very necessary for his own protection that he should 
be given the most careful training in this type of work. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Most of the larger industrial police forces, and under 
this heading I include those employing upwards of, 
say, 30 men, are able to arrange for the training of their 
own personnel quite satisfactorily; but many of the 
firms employing smaller forces have no training facili- 
ties available and find it impossible to provide them. 
One of the proposed activities of the Industrial Police 
Association will be to tackle this problem of providing 
adequate facilities for training for its members when- 
ever and wherever it is requested to do so. The As- 
soc:ation will also seek—and here I quote from the 
Articles of Association: 

“To promote and make more effective security 
measures in industry and commerce, and to improve 
the status of the individual by providing a close 
liaison between all members of the profession, thus 
making possible an exchange of ideas, knowledge, 
and experience between members and other organ- 
izations in all matters of common interest and 
mutual concern.” 


It is by no means inconceivable that at some time in 
the future the Association mav be able to deal with 
such matters as the awarding of proficiency badges or 
diplomas to members, or the setting up of technical 
libraries and information services for members’ use. 
These are but a very few of the ways in which the 
Regional Councils will work for the benefit of their 
members. There is enormous scope for improving 
conditions and for raising standards in the industrial 
police profession but it would naturally be wrong for 
me at this stage to go into more detail or even to fore- 
cast or anticipate just what the elected Regional 
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Councils will deem it their duty to tackle first when 
they are established. The rules of the Association are 
most clearly laid down and working to these rules, 
Regional Councils will enjoy complete freedom of 
action to enable them to deal with their own local 
problems in any order which they choose. The work 
of all the Regional Councils will be co-ordinated by 
the National Council and it is hoped that this latter 
body will be able to provide a reasonably satisfactory 
means of handling those matters which by their 
nature, need a national rather than a_ regional 
approach. 

I have told you something of the history of the 
industrial policeman, and have given you a_ very 
general outline of the qualifications and standards to 
which he needs to aspire to enable him to play effic- 
iently his part in the modern industrial set up. I have 
also touched upon the aims and objects of the Indus- 
trial Police Association as I see them. It is, of course, 
an inescapable fact that the benefits which will result 
to the industrial police profession in general and to 
the individual members of the profession in particular 
from the future activities of the Association will to no 
small extent be governed by the measure of support 
which it receives from industrial policemen all over 
the country. 

It is my sincere belief that the large majority of 
industrial policemen will welcome the opportunity of 
belonging to their own professional association. Since 
the Midland Regional Branch was formed in Birming- 
ham in July, this year, events have confirmed this 
opinion and I look forward to the Association’s future 
with optimistic enthusiasm. 

~ * 

Enquiries about the Industrial Police Association 
should be addressed to Mr. Young, at 20 Wycome 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham. Telephone: Spring- 
field 2629. 


LOCKSMITHS AND POLICE 
LIAISON 


Progress of London Association 





ORMED in October 1957, the Greater London 

Master Locksmiths’ Association is in process of 

building up closer co-operation with the police 
by assisting in crime prevention lectures and demon- 
strations. 

Under a scheme approved at the October meeting 
members are willing to give talks at local police 
stations and to chambers of commerce on the tech- 
nical aspects of locks and to advise on the security of 
business premises and houses. Lock manufacturers 
are assisting in the provision of sample locks. 

The association, which now has 33 members and a 
programme of monthly meetings, has advised the City 
of London police in an unofficial capacity for some 
five years. Recently the chairman, Mr. S. W. Fall- 
shaw, and Mr. W. Oliver addressed Scotland Yard 
officers at the invitation of Commander Townsend, 
chairman of the Interdepartmental Crime Prevention 
Committee of the Metropolitan Police. Commander 
Townsend has offered to send a list of G.L.M.L.A. 
members to Metropolitan Area police divisions. 





(Continued from page 14) 


More Pay-day Hauls 

Pay-day raids by gangs who 
waylay messengers returning from 
the bank with wages continue to 
be a feature of London streets at 
the week-end. A gang of three 
men who had trailed from the 
bank Mr. John Chapman, secre- 
tary to Robert Blackie Ltd., manu- 
facturing chemists of Deptford, 
got away with £800 on = 10th 
October. One of the men emerged 
from a waiting car, which had 
been stolen, grabbed the bag and 
pushed Mr. Chapman over a wall 
after overpowering him in a fight. 
At the end of the road the three 
men left the saloon car and made 
off in a van which had_ been 
parked in a side street. 

Four men, some of them armed, 
made an impudent attempt to 
grab the £3,000 pay from the 
cashier's office of the Thames 
Welding Company in Poplar dur- 
ing the lunch hour break. They 
decamped when the cashier, Mr. 
Harold Hurd, attacked them 
vigorously with a chair. 

[wo gunmen tied up an em- 
plovee of the Sparkling Window 
Cleaning Co. at North Street, 
Clapham, cut the phones and ran- 
sacked the office. But they were 
too early by half an hour; the 
firm’s managing director was still 
at the bank collecting money for 
the weekly payout. 

[wo armed youths burst into a 
Caterham garage office and at gun 
point demanded the wallet of the 
proprietor, Mr. J. A. Denyer, who 
was sitting there with his secre- 
tary, Mr. A. Tams. Though the 
till was rifled, the masked raiders 
got away with only £10. Searching 
for them the Surrey police used 
tracker dogs and road blocks. 


P.O. Safe Blown 

Two more raiders attacked and 
bound Mr. Alfred Leonard Har- 
vey, 73, sub-postmaster of a post 
office in Old Town, Clapham, on 
24th September. They blew open 
the safe and stole the contents. 
valued at £4,000. 

Mr. Harvey, who was carried 
into a cellar, wriggled his way up 
five stone steps to the grocery 
shop above. With his elbow he 
knocked a telephone from its rest. 
Banging its receiver, he attracted 
the attention of Mr. Horace Brill, 
68, manager of an_ off-licence 
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belonging to Mr. Harvey a few 
buildings away. 

Eighteen months ago £4,000 was 
stolen from the safe in the same 
post office. 


Pillion Bandit 

An 18-year-old grocer’s assistant 
had walked 250 yards from the 
Home and Colonial Stores to 
within a few yards of the West- 
minster Bank in Hornsey Road, 
Holloway, when a man on a 
motor cycle pillion stea swung his 
leg over the motor cycle and 
walked casually towards him. 
“ Excuse me...” he began. The 
youth paused—and was knocked 
to the pavement as the bandit 
grabbed the parcel—believed to 
contain several huidred pounds. 
The bandit — who has made 
several snatches recently — leaped 
on to the pillion seat of the motor 
cycle and was driven away. 


£550 Safe Raid 

Thieves stole £550 earlv on 11th 
October in a safe raid on the sub- 
post office at Amesbury, Wilts. 


Girl Clerks Tied Up 

[wo raiders with a gun and 
cosh tied up the night watchman 
and three girl clerks, at an Edin- 
burgh bakery. They got away 
with the day’s takings of nearly 
£700, which the girls had been 
counting up. 

A man called on Mr. D. Fala- 
fious, shipping broker, of Heath- 


drive, Hampstead, on Saturday 
27th September, saying: “ Your 
garden shed is on fire.” Mr. Fala- 


fious put the fire out—then found 
£800 jewellery missing from a 
bedroom. 


Coshed on Way to Bank 

A self-service store manager— 
Mr. James Chippendale, of Fon- 
tenoy Road, Balham, South Lon- 
don, was taken to hospital after 
being robbed of £1,000 by four 
cosh bandits near his shop in 
Surrey Street, Croydon. 

He and an under manager, Mr. 
Stanley West, of Ecclesbourne 
Road, Thornton Heath, were at- 
tacked on the way to a bank night 
safe and left lying on the ground. 

A thief leaned over the counter 
of a sweets and tobacco shop at 
Chessington, Surrey, pressed the 
“No Sale” lever of the till, took 
out £20 and walked out into a 
waiting car. 

Three bandits coshed a cashier 


and snatched a bag containing 
£1,000 in the car park of Earl's 
Court exihibition building. The 
money was wages for workmen dis 
mantling Commercial Motor Show 
stands. 


Valuable Plate Stolen 

A _ six-inch-high gold cup, 
awarded to Lord Belper when he 
won the National Hunt Chase at 
Cheltenham in 1934, was among 
gold and silver plate stolen from 
his home, Kingston Hall, Notts, at 
a week-end in September. Lord 
Belper, who is the brother of the 
Duchess of Norfolk, was in Lon- 
don when the robbery took place. 

The stolen plate is valued at 
several thousand pounds. It in 
cludes a_ silver-gilt 17th-century 
jewel casket studded with tur- 
quoise, garnets, amethysts and 
rubies, and with a lid carved from 
onyx. 


“The First Nighter” 

Jewellery valued at about £7,000 
was stolen on 25th September 
from the Eaton Place home of 
Miss Anna Deere Witmn, the 
American theatrical impresario, 
who is the lessee of the Fortune 
Theatre and of the New Shake- 
spear Theatre, Liverpool. Detec- 
tives believe the thief was a man 
they know as “ The First Nighter ”’ 
who has been responsible for 
several large jewel robberies in the 
Chelsea and Belgravia areas main- 
ly from the homes of people 
associated with the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

“The First Nighter’’ mingles 
with crowds at film premiéres and 
first nights in theatres to watch 
for actresses or guests wearing 
valuable jewellery. Then he visits 
restaurants and clubs they use and 
listens to their conversation for 
clues to help him plan his raids. 
One theory is that the man works 
with an_ attractive, fashionably- 
dressed woman. They use dupli- 
cate or skeleton keys to enter the 
houses they plan to burgle. 


Insecure—At Tea 

Mr. Alfred Wilson discovered 
that a thief, entering his home in 
Duncan-gardens, Morpeth, North- 
umberland, during the night, had 
stolen his life savings—£500-~- 
from a teapot in a china cabinet. 
Mrs. Wilson commented: “It was 
everything we had. We were fool- 
ish to keep so much money in the 
house.” 
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Legal Notes 


THE STATUS OF ALIENS 


Precautions Against Abuses 
of Hospitality 


By G. R. Paling, C.B., C.B.E. 


Mr. Paling appeared for the Crown in many famous 
cases and recently retired from the Office of Deputy 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 


CCORDING to the Common Law, an alien is a 
Awe of a foreign state who was not born within 
the Queen's allegiance, i.e., the Queen's domin- 

but the Common Law definition is now almost 


ions, 
entirely superseded by statutory emg By the 
Status of Aliens Act, 1914, and the British Nationality 


Act, 1948, a person who is not a citizen of the U K. 
and Colonies, of specified Commonwealth countries, of 
the Republic of Ireland, a British subject without 
citizenship or a British protected person, is an alien. 
Thus, broadly speaking, an alien means a person who 
is not a British subject. According to Section | of the 
Aliens Restriction Act, 1914, proof that a person is 
not an alien lies upon that person. 

Aliens are divided into two classes, friends and 
enemies. An alien friend is one whose state is at peace 
with the Sovereign of England and it is with the con- 
trol of alien friends that this article deals. 

From Saxon times history records that aliens have 
sought the shelter of these shores and on many occa- 
sions, Owing to oppression in Europe, there have been 
quite an influx of aliens. Since 1279, statutes have been 
passed to control and restrict them, but it was not 
until the eighteenth century that the first serious 
attempt to control their entry was made. When the 
royalist immigrants fleeing from the French revolution 
arrived in this country in large numbers, the Aliens 
Immigration Act, 1793, was passed which provided for 
the examination of the reasons for their entry and set 
up a system of registration. It is doubtful if this Act 
achieved its purpose and eventually it lapsed. During 
the Victorian era many of the restrictions hitherto 
placed on aliens were removed, but with the coming 
of war in 1914 the Aliens Restriction Act of that year 
was passed. That, with the amending Act in 1919 
and the Orders in Council made under those Acts, 
governs the control of aliens in this country today. 

‘ 
CHECK ON INDUSTRIAL ACTION 

An alien is liable for criminal offences committed in 
this country in the same way as a British subject. He 
is, however, liable to special penalties if he attempts 
or does any act calculated, or likely to cause, sedition 
or dissatisfaction amongst any of H.M. forces or the 
forces of H.M. allies or amongst the civil population, 
or if he promotes or attempts to promote industrial 
unrest in any industry in which he has not been bona 
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fide engaged for at least two years immediately pre- 
ceding in the U.K. 

An alien suffers from certain disabilities for he can- 
not become a member of the Privy Council or of 
either House of Parliament. He cannot occupy certain 
positions of trust, e.g., a constable, or, subject to 
temporary employment with special permission, fill an 
office in the civil service. He cannot vote at a Parlia- 
mentary or local government election, nor can he 
serve on a jury, save on a coroner’s jury and then only 
after 10 years’ domicile in this country. He cannot 
hold a pilotage certificate, nor act as master, chief 
officer or chief engineer on a British merchant ship. 
He may not be employed in any Capacity on board a 
British ship unless he has produced satisfactory proof 
of his nationality. 

If an alien is a director of a registered company or 
carries on business either alone or in partnership of a 
firm which is registerable, his nationality must be 
stated in all trade circulars, trade catalogues, show 
cards and business letters on or in which the name of 
the company or firm appears. There are also restric- 
tions on the change of name by aliens. 

An alien has no legal right to enter British territory 
and his entry and stay in this country is governed in 
the main by the Aliens Order, 1953. 


IMMIGRATION RULES 

An alien is forbidden to land or embark in the U.K. 
except with leave of an immigration officer. Leave to 
land is not given unless the alien is in a position to 
support himself in the U.K. and where he proposes to 
enter the employment of a particular person he must 
produce a permit in writing issued to the employer by 
the Ministry of Labour. Leave to land is also not given 
if the alien has been sentenced in a foreign country for 
any extradition crime, if he is of unsound mind or is a 
mentally defective person, or if it is certified by a 
medical inspector that it is undesirable for medical 
reasons that the alien should be permitted to land. 

Where leave to land is given it can be made subject 
to any conditions and these conditions can be varied 
at any time by the Home Office. 

Every alien who lands must produce a valid passport 
satisfactorily establishing his identity and nationality, 
and must furnish such information as may be required 
by the immigration officer. An alien landing or em- 
barking in the U.K. may be required to produce any 
documents which he is carrying or conveying. 

An alien found in the U.K. without having per- 
mission to land may be detained and removed from 
the country. 

REGISTRATION 

The Home Office maintains a central register of 
aliens and each police force keeps a local register and 
the police supply certificates of registration to aliens. 
Every alien over 16 years of age who enters the U.K. 
and every alien in the U.K. w ho attains the age of 16 
years must register with the police and supply his 
name, sex, age, nationality, occupation, residence in 
U.K., landing conditions, name and address of em- 
ployer and certain other particulars. Registration is, 
however, not necessary until the alien has been three 
months in this country or is required to register at an 
earlier date by reason of his landing conditions. 

Every registered alien who changes his residence 
must report his new residence within three days. If an 
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alien is continuously absent from his place of residence 
for a period exceeding two months he must, if he is 
within the U.K. at the expiration of the two months, 
report to.the police. If a registered alien has no place 
of residence in the U.K. he must nevertheless report to 
the police. 

Every alien must on demand of a constable or an 
immigration ofhcer produce his registration certificate 
or his passport or other document of identity. An 
alien failing to do so or to give a satisfactory reason 
for not doing so may be detained. 

Hotel keepers and suchlike must keep a register of all 
persons, irrespective of nationality, over the age of 16 
years staving at the premises and every such person on 
arrival at the premises must enter in the register his 
name, nationality and date of arrival. This applies to 
British subjects as well as aliens though criminal pro- 
ceedings for a breach of this Article are not usually 
taken against a British subject unless there is a very 
good reason for so doing. When an alien registers at 
an hotel he has to give additional particulars to those 
given by a British subject. 


SUBJECT TO ARREST AND DEPORTATION 


The Home Secretary mav. make a deportation order 


FEWER FACTORY 


IMPROVEMENT IN SAFETY MEASURES 


HANGES in working methods and implementa- 

tion of effective safety measures were mainly 

responsible for the fall in the number of factory 
accidents according to the annual report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories (Mr. T. W. McCullough) for 
1957. He commented, however, at a Press conference, 
that Britain was still far behind America in mechan- 
ical handling and that not enough protective clothing 
was used. 

The report stated that the number of accidents 
reported under the Factory Acts last year was the 
lowest since 1935, when the volume of industrial 
activity was much less than now. 

As compared with 1956 the total number of re- 
ported accidents fell from 184,785 to 174,713 and the 
number of fatal accidents from 687 to 651, a decrease 
of more than 5 per cent in both cases. 

Che report pointed out that there were so many 
factors involved that it was difficult to draw valid con- 
clusions when comparing accident statistics, but since 
the total employment figures in 1957 showed little 
change from 1956, it was assumed that the continued 
improvement in the figures had resulted. for the most 
part, from two factors—changes in working methods 
and implementation of effective safety measures. 

The Chief Inspector reported that he was particu- 
larly gratified by a fall of more than 16 per cent in the 
number of fatal accidents in the building industry, 
from 186 in 1956 to 156 in 1957. Particular attention 
had been paid recently to the need for more effective 
accident prevention measures in this industry. The 
total number of accidents in the industry remained 
constant at about 14,000 a vear. 
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requiring an alien to leave and stay out of the U.K. if 
a court certifies that the alien has been convicted of an 
offence for which the court has power to award im- 
prisonment, or if the alien has been convicted of an 
offence relating to prostitution or soliciting, or if the 
Home Secretary considers it advisable for the public 
good that such an order should be made. The Home 
Secretary can also make an order forbidding an alien 
to land. 

Certain classes of aliens are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Aliens Order such as those wl oe 
diplomatic posts, members of the armed forces of the 
Crown or of certain allied countries; and members of 
the crew of a foreign ship while in port and some 
aliens in transit are exempt from certain provisions of 
the Order. 

A constable or an immigration officer has the power 
to arrest an alien for the breach of the Order without 
having a warrant of arrest. 

Proceedings cannot be taken against a British sub- 
ject in respect of a failure to register at a hotel without 
the consent of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

Offences under the Order are triable summarily and 
carry a maximum penalty of a fine of £100 or im- 
prisonment for six months. 


ACCIDENTS 


In factories only, most accidents were caused in the 
handling of goods (41,100), by power-driven machinery 
(23,800), and by falls (20,800). 

The report recorded that efforts to bring the inspec- 
torate up to full strength had been only partially 
successful. At the end of the year the authorized 
strength was 442 and the number of inspectors actually 
emploved 388. 


RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPE RISKS 


In his report on industrial health Mr. McCullough 
referred to hazards to the health of workers using 
radioactive isotopes, still without any regulations to 
safeguard them. 

Luminizing factories, since they were covered by 
special regulations, were regularly visited and inspect- 
ed, and the workers were under medical supervision. 
But there were still no regulations covering workers 
where sealed sources of radiation were being used and 
where the hazard to the health of workers was at 
present greatest. Because there were no regulations, 
little precise information was available about the 
amount of radiation to which such workers were 
exposed. 

A draft code was published last year. Comments on 
it were now being considered and Mr. McCullough 
said he hoped that regulations would be in force next 
vear. The number of people affected was still com- 
paratively small. The report estimated that at the end 
of last year about 400 factories were using radioactive 
isotopes and over 100 operating X-ray apparatus. But 
new uses were being discovered daily so that the 
number of workers exposed to the hazards was likely 
to go on increasing. 
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Bank Staff Seek Protection 


ROPOSALS to provide com- 
| ane for bank employees 

who may be injured in rob- 
beries have been put forward by 
the National Union of Bank Em- 
ployees to the British Bankers’ 
Association. ‘They are: 

Any member injured by ban- 
dits while on duty should re 
ceive full pay until pension age. 

Such a member should then 
be granted a full pension. 

The dependants of any em- 
plovee killed should receive his 
full pay until his pension age 
would have been reached, with 
normal widow's. annuity. safe- 
guarded. 

A spokesman for the union told 
the Security Gazette that these 
proposals extend to all bank em- 
ployees and not only to messen- 
gers. In the union's opinion, 
while the banks have not shown 
themselves ungenerous in the past 
when members have been injured, 
the principle should be recognised 
that bank staff should not be ex- 
posed to dangerous work. Cash 
deliveries between banks ought to 
be done by bullion vans driven by 
the bank’s own driver, and no 
member should be called on to 
transport cash between a bank and 
a customer's office or conversely. 


“ELEMENTARY 
PRECAUTIONS” 
Bank Security Criticized 
en pointed comments were 

made on the effectiveness of 

security methods in use by 
banks by Mr. John Gordon in his 
Sunday Express column on 16th 
November. “A thief walks into a 
bank, shoots the manager, scoops 
up hundreds of pounds, walks 


away unimpeded, and catches a 
train out of the district,” he 
wrote. 


“The alarm signal is sounded 
in the bank while the robber is still 
there, but either no one can hear 
it outside the bank or if they can 
do not realize what it is. 

“Isn't it time the banks devised 
a better system of protection than 
that? All bank alarm signals 
should ring in the nearest police 
station as well as within the bank 
premises. They should ring out- 
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side the bank as well with enough 
clamour to alarm the street. 

“And it shouldn’t be beyond 
the skill of an engineer to make 
all bank exit doors close auto- 
matically when the alarm goes off. 

“The banks are rich enough to 
stand the cost of these elementary 
precautions.” 


24-Hour Guard over 


Treasure 

TREASURES worth nearly 
£1,000,000 were on view at 
Britain’s first exhibition of Byzan- 
tine art at the Victoria and Albert 
museum in London’ from Ist 
October to 9th November. They 
were collected from all parts of 
Europe and Russia. 

A round-the-clock 
mounted throughout the 
period of the exhibition. 

Seldom, if ever, had so many 
masterpieces per square mile been 
accumulated in one hall, declared 
a museum spokesman. “ We have 
the best burglar alarm system of 
any museum in London, and full 
security measures were in opera 
tion 24 hours a day.” 

A bronze head of the Emperor 
Constantine, valued at £57,000, 
was regarded as the highlight of 
the 254 exhibits. 


guard was 
whole 


Coloured Special 
Constables 
LONDONERS mav_ shortlv — see 
coloured special constables on the 
streets to help in the campaign 
against crime in the Metropolis. 
They can now join the Special 
Constabulary so long as they con- 

form to certain requirements. 

Administration of special con- 
stables is now directed’ from 
Scotland Yard under a_ depart- 
mental head. 

“We would welcome such men 
in the specials,” said Scotland 
Yard. 

“We are verv short of recruits. 
If they come up to required 
standards, coloured men have as 
much chance to be enrolled as 
anyone else. 

“They will be able to assist 
their professional colleagues who 
are already heavily engaged in the 
full-time job of battling against 
crime.” 


COMMENT and NEWS 


POLICE 
INVESTIGATE 
MANCHESTER FIRE 


A fire which broke out at the 
Hardman Street, Manchester, 
premises of Samuel Gratrix Ltd. 
on 28th September was subse- 
quently investigated by Man- 
chester police. It broke out only 
about four hours after the firm’s 
factory security officer had made 
an inspection, part of the routine 
precautions against fire and bur- 
glary carried out every night and 
at week-ends. 

The building of three storeys 
was well alight when the fire 
brigade arrived. 

The management have been in- 
formed by the police that their 
enquiries showed there was no 
smouldering or other potential 
cause of fire which ought to have 
been discovered when the security 
officers made their rounds. 


Safe Design Lecture 

in Glasgow 
No SAFE LocK made by a reput 
able safe manufacturer can be 
picked, stated Mr. W. R. C. Rat- 
cliff in a talk on security equip- 
ment he gave last month to the 
Glasgow Branch of the Burglary 
Insurance Survevors’ Association. 
Crime prevention police officers 
from the Glasgow area were in the 
audience. 

Mr. Ratcliff, who is - managing 
director of the Ratner Safe Com- 
pany, showed a film on an explo- 
sive test carried out by LC.I. Ltd., 
on a Ratner strong room door. A 
second film demonstrated the 
comparatively easy way in which 
many old-fashioned safes can be 
opened. 


No Blue Lamp 

An attempt is being made at the 
Farley Hill housing estate, Luton. 
to build a police station without 
the usual forbidding look. 

The front will be of glass and 
wood—and no blue lamp. It is 
believed this will make the station 
more inviting and “people will 
not mind going there to give in- 
formation or get it.” 
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BRAVERY AWARD 
Security Officer 
Commended 


R. J. NOBLE, an industrial 

policeman employed by 

B.S.A. Ltd., Small Heath, 
Birmingham, has received the 
Royal Humane Society's Honorary 
Testimonial for his bravery in at- 
tempting to rescue a drowning 
man from the Grand Union 
Canal. 

Last February, when on Sunday 
police patrol duty, he saw the man 
in difficulties and, though unable 
to swim, dived in and _ brought 
him to the bank. The man un- 
fortunately died. 

Mr. Noble was commended by 
the Birmingham City Coroner 
and received the testimonial in 
October in the presence of the 
Lord Mavor and Watch Commit 
tee. 

A letter of congratulation has 
been sent to Mr. Noble by the 
Council of the Industrial Police 
Association of which he is a mem- 
ber. 


SAFETY IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Odd Man Who Beats System 


[matt stringent security 
precautions are in a_ State 
criminal institution or prison 
there is always the odd man who 
will beat the system,” declared 
Mr. J. Swainston, chairman of the 
Prison Officers’ Association, at the 
annual meeting of the State insti- 
tutions branch of the association 
at Rampton Hospital, Retford. 
The public who seemed to 
throw the blame on the staffs 
when escapes occurred as they in- 
evitably must from time to time, 
should remember this point. 
Prison officers were critical of 
the recommendation by the royal 
commission on mental health that 
the administration of the State 
criminal institutions—Broadmoor, 
Rampton, and Moss Side—should 
be passed to regional hospital 
boards. The boards could not 
know what was required to make 
escapes difficult, if not impossible. 
“Only people who have lived and 
worked with the persons we have 


to hold can possess that specialist 
knowledge,” said Mr. Swainston. 
That was why the association had 
pressed for a return to administra- 
tion by the Home Office if ive 
recommendations of the royal 
commission were put into effect. 
At present the three institutions 
are conducted by a board of con- 
trol responsible to the Minister of 
Health. 

The meeting passed a motion 
urging civil servant status for staffs 
of the State institutions. 

The meeting passed a resolu- 
tion urging the board of control 
to lay down a ratio of staff on duty 
to patients, “to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of security in the 
State institutions.” Mr. D. Bromp- 
ton said ‘that during the day at 
Rampton there was often a ratio 
of one staff to 40 patients. “I 
think that is asking for trouble. 
The trouble we have had has al- 
ways occurred when we have been 
understafted.” 
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Run your 
Burglar 
and Fire 
Alarms 

on ATLAS 
Primary 
Batteries 


Tn LONG LIFE 2. 
tow resis Tanct 
NIGH oF 








“‘ SOVEREIGN ” 
3-VOLT DRY CELL 





** DANIA ”’ 
13-VOLT DRY CELL 












**ATLAS” 
12-VOLT DRY BATTERY 





A\ 


TRADF MARK 








THE ATLAS CARBON & BATTERY CO., LTD. 
56 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
Telephone: Waterloo 7005 Telegrams: Atlasbatry, Sedist, London 


We are pleased to manufacture any 
Assemblies up to 12 Volts. Write 
or phone for our representative 

to call. List and prices of other 
stock batteries will gladly be 

sent upon request. 
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